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GONGORA AS A PRECURSOR OF THE SYMBOLISTS 
I 


Apparently recognizing a kindred spirit in Gongora, Verlaine 
planned to translate his works into French; Jean Moréas went into 
raptures over him ;? Saint-Pol-Roux “le Magnifique,” “gongoriste et 
précieux souvent a lexcés,”* reproduced felicitously the crowded 
pictorial and musical periphrases of the Swan of Cordova. Whether 
or not these and other symbolists knew Gongora in the original 
Spanish, it is clear that not a few were familiar with the nature of 
his poetry and admired it.’ Given the wide-ranging interest of the 
symbolists in metrical experiments and the traditional interest of 
French men of letters in Spain, it would, indeed, be passing strange 
if the devotees of the newer poetry had overlooked the bizarre Prince 
of Poets whose poetic manner added a number of literary terms to 
the French lexicon. 


1 Cf. Miguel Artigas, Don Luis de Géngora y Argote (Madrid, 1925), p. 252. 

2 Gustave Kahn, Symbolistes et décadents (Paris, 1902), p. 323. It is to be 
noted that Saint-Pol-Roux’s metaphors are in the exact manner of Géngora in 
many instances, e.g., “vivant petit clocher de plumes” and “coquelicot sonore” 
for “le cog.” The Gongoristic metaphor differs from the précieux circumlocu- 
tion in that, at its best, it has a finer lyrical quality. 

8 Among the possible sources upon which the symbolists may have drawn 
for their knowledge of Géngora may be mentioned the following: Heredia, as 
suggested by Artigas; the two daughters of Heredia, one of whom married 
Henri de Régnier, the grandee of symbolism; the Spanish and Spanish- 
American colony in Paris, including Rubén Dario; Isidore Ducasse, Albert 
Samain, Jules Laforgue, of Spanish or Spanish-American and French extrac- 
tion and affiliations. Ducasse, however isolated his eccentric life may have been, 
did not remain entirely unknown, for the second edition of his Chants de 
Maldoror appeared in 1890, sixteen years after his death, and authorities like 
Rémy de Gourmont and John Charpentier have recently found his works not 
only available, but worthy of careful study. Erudite symbolists—of whom 
there were several—may have been conversant with Ernest Mérimée’s admi- 
rable treatment of Quevedo (1886), which goes into minute detail regarding 
Gongorism, and with the studies of other specialists in Spanish literature. 

1 
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The similarities between Gongorism and symbolism are, in truth, 
so marked that they could hardly have escaped the attention of sym- 
bolists who were at all acquainted with Géngora’s labors. Both move- 
ments or modes were revolutionary in their respective periods. Both 
were reactions against denotative expression in favor of richer con- 
notation and aspired to the substitution of synthetical effects for 
analytical effects. Both aimed at affording connoisseurs of poetry 
the pleasure of a species of verse adapted to the more mature intel- 
lect and appealing to certain powers of aesthetic appreciation residing 
in minds enriched by the less platitudinous cultural associations. In 
a way, each represents another phase of that spiritual non-conformity 
which has at different times been manifested in all the arts under the 
general name of romanticism. At one in principle with romanticism, 
they are fundamentally a protest against the sanctified order. 

To comprehend with some precision what the Gongorists and 
the symbolists tried to accomplish and why both apparently felt the 
same urge to alter the basis of poetic craftsmanship, it is necessary 
to go back of them and examine antecedent conditions. Most literary 
innovations have, of course, been instigated by past systems or insti- 
tutions rather than by spontaneously new ideas, and Gongorism and 
symbolism have proved no exceptions to this sort of historical reflex. 

Prior to the appearance of Géngora’s so-called “second manner” 
—in reality, his Gongorism was as much a first manner* as the sim- 
plicity for which he has universally been praised—Spanish poetry 
was in the main straightforward and noticeably lacking in subtlety. 
The romanceros were poor and dry in phraseology. Brilliant and 
pathetic lines are often met, no doubt, but they are few and far 
between in the mass of romances and appear to be unconscious 
flashes rather than the product of studied art. The lyrics of the 
cancioneros, while frequently lovely and occasionally haunting, are 
likewise chiefly dependent for their effects upon simplicity of lan- 
guage and structure. Even when most ingenious or personal, they 


* Cf. Elisha K. Kane, Gongorism and the Golden Age (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1928), pp. 69-70: “One of the most prevalent ideas about the 


discloses the fact that the fantastic style is not solely a trait of the poet’s 
maturity, but that it was formed comparatively early. In 1583, when the bard 
was twenty-two, eleven per cent of the year’s poetical output is gongoristic, 
and in 1588 it increases to twenty-four per cent.” 
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are so transparent that those who run may read them without lin- 
gering. The finest poets of the sixteenth century, Garcilaso, Herrera, 
Fray Luis de Leon, polish their verses until they glisten like cut 
gems, but leave comparatively little to the roving imagination. The 
elimination of vagueness and the use of the one right word, or le mot 
juste,® are their ceaseless concern. Language is to them an expository 
instrument rather than a suggestive vehicle. 

In similar fashion, the French Parnassians, who immediately pre- 
ceded the symbolists, stood for absolute clarity and directness of 
impression. Their poems are photographic negatives of places, per- 
sons, animals, things, or historical situations at a certain moment or 
in a certain pose. Their descriptions, as Beaunier observes, are mi- 
nute, precise, exact. The characteristic French obsession for lucidity 
at the expense of breadth of connotation held the Parnassians in 
thrall. The pen became a chisel. The lines were engraved. The ideas 


and images became permanently fixed, like those immortal figures on 
the Grecian urn: 


She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


II 


Aside from the immediate literary environment that provoked 
Gongorism and symbolism, the temper of the times was astonishingly 
similar. In both Spain and France the artistic atmosphere was 
charged with restlessness and dissatisfaction, with rivalries and dis- 


5 Luis de Leén was as anxious as Flaubert to hunt for le mot juste and he 
plainly states the need of it: 
“porque piensan que hablar romance es hablar como se habla en el vulgo, y no 
conocen que el bien hablar no es comian, sino negocio de particular juicio, ansi 
en lo que se dice, como en la manera como se dice; y negocio que de las pala- 
bras que todos hablan elige las que convienen y mira el sonido dellas, y aun 
cuenta a veces las letras, y las pesa y las mide y las compone, para que, no 
solamente digan con claridad lo que se pretende decir, sino también con armo- 
nia y dulzura” (Introduction to Book III, Los nombres de Cristo). 

®“Elles ont la parfaite loyauté d’un inventaire bien fait. Elles n’omettent 
aucun détail important, elles copient consciencieusement, chaque chose a sa 
place, en bonne lumiére, afin que nul détail ne se noie d’ombres équivoques. 
Les Orientales de Hugo scandalisent Leconte de Lisle, parce qu’il y trouve trop 
de fantaisie ; ses Orientales, 4 lui, sont beaucoup plus véridiques et d’une authen- 
ticité garantie” (André Beaunier, La poésie nouvelle [Paris, 1902], p. 16). 
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agreements, with a striving for the bizarre, with a mania for strange 
transfers of the methods of one art to another, with fantastic experi- 
ments and theories of every imaginable sort. Conventional dicta were 
disregarded by “advanced” authors, painters, musicians. A veritable 
revaluation of artistic methods was undertaken. 

That Goéngora, living in such an environment of artistic innova- 
tion or renovation, should have felt impelled to experiment is scarcely 
a cause for wonderment. Inside and outside of Spain writers were 
using all their powers of ingenuity to produce new effects through 
stylistic manipulation. Neologisms, periphrases, oxymoron, far- 
fetched allusions, intricate metaphors, paradoxes, forced rhetorical, 
syntactical, and metrical constructions—this technical baggage was 
the stock in trade of prose and verse writers all over Europe, and 
in his often violent handling of it Géngora displayed no signal initia- 
tive, but rather followed the regular routine of the day. 

Were Gongora proficient only in the aforesaid mechanical tricks 
that so enraptured mediocre imitators, the esteem felt for him by 
serious men of letters like Quintana would be difficult to account for 
and the withering judgment of Menéndez y Pelayo’ would have to 
be accepted as final. Yet the best and most upright of critics, when 
momentarily blinded by a moralizing stroke complicated with per- 
sonal prejudice, may err. One wonders whether Don Marcelino did 
not, in this particular instance, allow his irritation as a literary moral- 
ist and as a defender of castizo Spanish to blind him to a number of 
novel merits and genuinely valid principles inherent in Géngora’s 
culto poetry. It would not be the first time that a just, but rigid, 
judge has pronounced an unfortunate sentence because of his failure 
—excusable enough—to realize that the standards of today or yes- 


terday, which he upholds, may not perhaps be the only standards of 
tomorrow.*® 


7“ ... indignale a uno mas que la hinchazén, mas que el latinismo, mas que 
las inversiones y giros pedantescos, mas que las alusiones recénditas, mas que 
los pecados contra la propiedad y limpieza de la lengua, lo vacio, lo desierto de 
toda inspiracién, el aflictivo nihilismo poético que se encubre bajo esas pom- 
posas apariencias, los carbones del tesoro guardado por tantas lIlaves” (Historia 
de las ideas estéticas en Espatia [3d ed.], III, 483). 


8 Professor George N. Henning’s estimate of symbolism may seem as one- 
sided as Menéndez y Pelayo’s opinion of Gongorism to many students of 
symbolistic poetry: “Defensible and even praiseworthy in some of its aims, 
Symbolistic poetry in practice was a distinct failure. Its leading character- 
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As for the poetic nihilism lashed by Menéndez y Pelayo, one 
must expect it to be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt in the 
case of any man who enjoys a fair reputation as a poet. Especially 
must this be so in the case of a man like Gongora, whose standing 
as one of the greatest of Spanish poets is beyond dispute, whose 
intelligence was admittedly uncommon, and whose sincerity was at 
least equal to that of Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and most of his con- 
temporaries. To many good judges of the present day Gdngora’s 
poetic nihilism has not been demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, and Don Damaso Alonso warmly represents their views in 
his introduction to the Soledades: 


No vacio, no nihilismo poético: iluminada plenitud, pletérica plenitud. 
Hervor de vida idealizada, hormiguear de formas, borbotear de fuerzas, 
bullir de colores, huracanas y remansos de armonia. Intensidad: lo con- 
ciso dentro de cada particula de lo pomposo. Pasién y freno: libertad y 
canon. Exuberancia barroca, si, pero apurada, pero acendrada hasta en el 
mas huidizo escripulo del pormenor. Prurito incalmable de la calidad, 
anhelar frenético de perfecciones. Otero del éxtasis: belleza.® 


Even if Gongorism is nothing more than the extravagant embel- 
lishment of a slender theme, the criticism of Menéndez y Pelayo 
may be undeserved. Much that passes for good art is little more than 
exuberant decoration or a show of virtuosity for its own sake. A fair 
appraisal cannot be rendered without taking into account the ultimate 
purpose of the artist and the approximate success with which he 
realizes this purpose. 


III 


Examining the Soledades objectively and without questioning real 
or fancied motives on the part of the author, we can discern in them 
numerous qualities that have a surprisingly modern flavor. How 


istic, obscurity, is contrary to French genius, and it is to be noted that many 
of the leaders of the movement were of foreign birth. Its search for the refined 
and the unusual degenerated into the abnormal and the morbid, its would-be 
twilight of mysterious suggestiveness became the black night of sheer unin- 
telligibility, and its lawful revolt against the tyranny of worn-out rules became 
the lawless riot of formlessness. Symbolism produced no real genius. Many 
of its writers were below mediocrity ; the best of them have forsaken the exag- 
gerations and the affectations of their early work” (in Representative French 
Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century [Ginn & Company, Boston, 1913], p. 328). 


® Damaso Alonso, Soledades de Géngora (Madrid, 1927), p. 36. 
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modern those qualities are may be grasped by reference to French 
symbolistic poetry. Since the Soledades are as typically Gongoristic 
as anything that Gongora wrote, we can feel sure that in understand- 
ing them we have a definite touchstone for testing Gongorism in 
general as the poet conceived it. 

The Soledades constitute an almost unique poetic enterprise in 
the Siglo de Oro. With but few story-telling or dramatic elements— 
though they are not, as pointed out by Don Damaso Alonso, entirely 
devoid of a connecting fictitious thread—they present a purely lyrical 
theme on a grand scale. At a time when lyrical works of ample pro- 
portion comparable with the generous poetic outpourings of poets 
like Keats, Coleridge, Swinburne, or Young were rare, if not en- 
tirely untried, the Soledades were a new departure in the aesthetic 
literature of Spain. Here was a lyrical symphony, or, rather, an 
unfinished symphony, for those who could enjoy poetry of sustained 
elevation unmixed with the meretricious ingredients of fable, didac- 
ticism, or the struggle of opposed wills. Until modern times, such a 
poetical undertaking was virtually unknown in Spain and none too 
common in other countries. Its novelty in this respect should have 
appealed strongly to the French symbolists.’® 

Concomitantly with the extensive sweep of lyrical utterance in 
the subject, a structural unit susceptible of unlimited variation, but 
primarily grave, slow-moving, and impressive, was selected by Gon- 
gora for the Soledades. The strophes, made up of silvas of different 
lengths, with the shorter type relatively infrequent, heighten the 
appearance of elevation and majestic onward motion in the theme. 
The amplitude of the Pindaric phrase appears to be repeated in them. 
Visually and auditively, the thought is expanded, prolonged, and held 
in a kind of elevated suspense in these periodic strophes. The prac- 


10 Cf. Beaunier, op. cit., p. 12: 


“Ce qui distingue d’abord les Symbolistes des Parnassiens de jadis, c’est 
leur ambition, tout au moins, d’écrire de grandes ceuvres. La poésie francaise 
se trouvait avant eux dans la méme situation, a bien des égards, qu’aux environs 
de 1550: avant l’apparition de la Pléiade, elle ne donnait plus que de pauvres 
petits poémes, habiles et compliqués, mais trés menus, trés insignifiants, aux- 
quels les ‘grands rhétoriqueurs’ mettaient toute leur stérile application. Ronsard 
et du Bellay n’eurent que du mépris pour ces ‘rondeaux, ballades, virelais, 
chants-royaux, chansons et autres telles épiceries,’ et, dés le début, ils procla- 
mérent trés haut leur prétention d’exprimer des pensées plus graves et plus 
belles sous une forme plus large.” 
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tical atmosphere of ordinary writing, with its brevity and directness, 
is avoided by this stylistic device and a special, higher level of 
thought and suggestion attained similar to that secured by the 
“organ” prose or “grand style” of a De Quincey, a Sir Thomas 
Browne, a Bossuet, and, in a sense, not unlike the largeness of per- 
sonal perspective superinduced by the dimensional augmentations of 
a Michelangelo or of a Rodin. Trifling, perhaps, if considered a 
merely mechanical device, the idea behind Géngora’s suspensive stro- 
phes is in keeping with the deepest psychology involved in artistic 
creation and represents one of the most potent principles of aesthetic 
reproduction." 

The detail work of the Soledades is such that poetic technicians, 
wherever found, must lift their hats to Gongora. Instead of taking 
for his audience, as Martin Vazquez Siruela indicates, “los oficiales 
en sus tareas, en su estrado las damas i los nitios antes de salir de sus 
primeros rudimentos,” Gongora resolutely addresses himself to “los 
entendidos en el arte, los doctos i desinteresados que pueden hacer 
la censura con suficiencia i sin pasién.” The result is a recondite 
poetic language, crammed with terms, allusions, and devices that can 
have genuine meaning only for experts in poetic technique. Natu- 
rally, a poetic language written for experts will often be meaningless 
to the average reader, uninitiated in technical minutiae. But the 
author so wills it. He makes no pretense at seeking a facile popu- 
larity. He is absolutely within his rights. Nobody is forced to read 
him. Readers who read him do so by their own volition and at their 
own risk. If nobody reads him, well and good. The poet himself has 
at least had the pleasure of writing for himself and for his peers— 
a pleasure which, it is to be presumed, every poet of a high order of 
mentality must covet now and then. Seen in this light, Géngora’s 
culteranismo, far from being puerile affectation or the vaporings of 


11 Much of the symbolistic verse written in irregular meter bears a marked 
resemblance to the flexible, periodic silvas of Géngora, e.g., Régnier’s Le vase, 
L’accueil, Discours en face de la nuit; Verhaeren’s Novembre, Vers le futur, 
L’arbre, etc. In this connection, Beaunier’s explanation of the symbolistic 
treatment of the strophe is interesting : ( 

“Tandis que le vers parnassien, isolément travaillé, vaut par lui-méme et 
produit, 4 lui seul, son effet, ils [the symbolists] se préoccupent davantage de 
la période poétique. L’élément poétique n’est plus pour eux le vers, mais le 
strophe, 4 condition que, par strophe, on entende un libre groupement de vers, 
et non plus un agencement formel et régulier” (op. cit., pp. 38-39). 
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an overwrought mind, but voices what appears to be a widespread 
aspiration among thoughtful poets surfeited with simplicity.’* 

The principal technical agencies by means of which Gongora 
elaborates his surcharged poetry—poesia recargada, as it is called 
by Don Damaso Alonso—are, oddly enough, identical with those 
brought into play by the symbolists: abundant and exuberant meta- 
phor, musical effects, the evocation of moods, and vagueness as op- 
posed to explicitness. 

Of the metaphors of Géngora, much has been said by every critic 
of his work. They are usually looked upon as the chief source of 
obscurity in his poems and as the pest of Gongorism in general. 
Their extravagance and grotesqueness have been jeered at—and 
imitated—through the centuries. Their shimmering beauty, in the 
moments when the poet is most happily inspired, has received scant 


justice except from an occasional true lover of the poet like Don 
Damaso Alonso: 


Un desfile de halcones, inquietos y encapirotados, sobre la mano de los 
halconeros: Quejdndose venian sobre el guante / los raudos torbellinos de 
Noruega. ; Los raudos torbellinos de Noruega! 


The typical Gongoristic metaphor is, to be sure, generally de- 
picted as involved and labored to the point of becoming ludicrous.'* 


12 The use of a recondite poetic language is, as is well known, one of the 
major tenets of French symbolism. Cf. Beaunier, op. cit., p. 241: 

“...dans un véhément poéme intitulé Quousque! s’irritant de voir les musées 
exhiber, comme en des lieux publics, la Beauté, il [Vielé-Griffin] refuse de 
reconnaitre 4 ‘tous les épiciers’ le droit de contempler, dimanches et fétes, la 
Vénus... Quinze ans plus tard, il protestera contre la tentative ...de certains 
qui voudront ‘aller au peuple’.” 

Cf., also, the Journal des Goncourts (Paris, 1896), pp. 110-111: 

“Mallarmé, auquel on demande... s’il ne travaille pas, dans ce moment, a 
étre plus fermé, plus abscons que dans ses toutes premiéres ceuvres ... confesse 


qu’a lheure présente, ‘il regarde un poéme comme un mystére, dont le lecteur 
doit chercher la clef’.” 


18 Cf. in Kane, op. cit., p. 36, the mixed metaphor from the Toma de 
Larache. An analogous mixed metaphor on an aquatic subject, by Gustave 
Kahn, is quoted in Beaunier, op. cit., p. 127. On the lavish metaphors indulged 
in by the symbolists, see Gustave Kahn, Symbolistes et décadents, pp. 323-24, 
regarding Paul Fort and Valentin Mandelstamm ; Beaunier, of. cit., pp. 125 and 
143, regarding Gustave Kahn and Jean Moréas; Van Bever and Léautaud, 
Poétes daujourd’hui, II, 189, regarding Saint-Pol-Roux. Exuberant metaphor 
was a fixed idea, in reality, among the symbolists and not a sporadic caprice. 
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But, along with the complicated metaphors, there are at close inter- 
vals beautiful, or delicately pretty, simple metaphors that delight and 
detain the imagination, as “nadante urna de canoro rio,” “en campos 
de zafiro pace estrellas,’ “entre espinas crepisculos pisando,” “Or- 
ganos de pluma, / aves digo de Leda,” “a batallas de amor campo de 
pluma,” and the like. One can have no difficulty in picturing the 
enthusiasm of Géngora’s contemporary worshipers at their first read- 
ing of them, when the bloom of freshness was still on them. Not 
otherwise was Keats’s enthusiasm for the Faérie Queene on his first 
readings in the sumptuous English poets’ poet : “When any felicitous 
adjective or phrase attracted his attention ‘he would hoist himself up 
and look burly and dominant,’ saying (for instance), ‘What an image 
that is—sea-shouldering whales.’ ’’** 

Arresting metaphors like “sea-shouldering whales,” besides being 
beautiful in themselves, evoke whole panoramas in little and incite 
the mind to reverie. To Géngora and the symbolists, this subjective 
evocation appears to be the summum bonum of refined poetry. To 
suggest rather than to define; to leave a synthetic, evocative impres- 
sion rather than to explain and delimit through analytical detail; to 
arouse moods or states of aesthetic enjoyment or emotion rather than 
to focus the attention upon the precise attributes of the scene, inci- 
dent, being, or object described form the underlying principles of 
Géngora’s “second manner” and of symbolistic poetry.** The re- 
sultant vagueness is then not a defect but, on the contrary, a supreme 
artistic merit. 

An atmosphere of vagueness envelops the Soledades. Vague is 
the title of the poem, vague the setting, vague the hero, vague the 
secondary characters, vague the incidents, vague the ending. Inter- 
nally, vagueness prevails. Does one want to know the time of 
the year? 


14 The Poetical Works of John Keats (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1895), biographical sketch by Nathan Haskell Dole, p. xi. 

15 Cf. John Charpentier, Le Symbolisme (Paris, 1927), p. 16: 

“En général, il [Verlaine] évoquerait le sentiment que lui procure un 
paysage, plutét qu'il ne peindrait ce paysage sans exprimer I’émotion que sa 
vue a fait naitre en lui. Cela, sans commentaires, ou presque; a l'aide d’un mot, 
seulement, parfois. Il suggére, il ne formule pas; et le miracle c’est que nous 
croyons toujours nous trouver 1a ou il est. Ses paysages ont l’air révés, comme 
ceux de Coleridge, et je n’en sais guére—sinon ceux, précisément, du poéte 
anglais—de plus réels ou de plus réalistes.” 
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Era del afio la estacién florida 
en que el mentido robador de Europa ... 
en campos de zafiro pace estrellas. 


In what direction and at what speed does the unknown young hero 
go forward after reaching the shore? 


Tal, diligente, el paso 

el joven apresura, 

midiendo con igual pie que el raso, 
fijo, a despecho de la niebla fria, 

en el carbunclo, norte de su aguja, 

o el Austro brame o la arboleda cruja. 


How many highland lasses appear while the stranger is looking out 
from the hollow of an oak tree? 


Tantas al fin el arroyuelo, y tantas 
montafiesas da el prado, que dirias 
ser menos las que verdes Hamadrias 
abortaron las plantas: 
inundacién hermosa 
que la montafia hizo populosa 
de sus aldeas todas 
a pastorales bodas. 


Similarly, as to other details: everything is far removed from 
the immediately explicit and the easily comprehensible. The poem 
moves in a vague, ideal environment, with no chronological or topo- 
graphical factors to distract the mind from the contemplation of the 
aesthetic beauty wrought by the art of the poet. The poet eliminates 
disturbing elements. His ultimate goal is pure beauty—an exceed- 
ingly elusive and vague thing, to be sure, and meaningful, perhaps, 
only to metaphysicians, musicians, or poets of his own stamp.”* 


16 Cf. Ernest Raynaud, La mélée symboliste (Paris, 1918), pp. 114-17 (chap- 
ter entitled “La doctrine symboliste”; the definitions were given by Edouard 
Debus) : 

“Le Beau seul est l'objet du poéme. La Vérité, le Bien, la Passion peuvent 
s’y rencontrer, mais seulement 4 titre d’accessoires. Le résultat poursuivi par 
le poéme sera uniquement une émotion esthétique... Le poéte délaissant la 
copie du monde extérieur créera ses formes esthétiques par le dégagement de 
l’essentiel dans les éléments que fournit la nature... Le poéme symbolique est 
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Evocative vagueness, as interpreted to a certain extent by Gon- 
gora and more fully by the French symbolists, may be secured in 
all the arts—witness Millet’s “Angelus” as compared with a photo- 
graph of the same scene—but is most successfully achieved in poetry 
by an approximation to music. To the symbolists, poetry without 
the indefinable suggestiveness of music is like the body without the 
soul. From Verlaine to Valéry, it is always music that must differ- 
entiate the newer, truer poetry from most preceding poetry.’ In 
music, too, Géngora discovered an intimate, occult relationship to 
poetry unsuspected by his contemporaries, and he appears to have 
been unique in his age in sensing the benefits that might accrue to 
poetry through musical suggestion. 

Gongora’s interest in music was real and abiding. He understood 
music as a technician. In his youth, “frecuenta la amistad de los 
cémicos que pasan por Cérdoba, por ser tan aficionado a la misica.”** 
An excellent instrumentalist and vocalist, he was in all likelihood 
familiar with the musical theories of his period’® propounded by 
composers like Victoria, of whom Dr. Kane observes, “As Géngora 
attempted to create a language for poetry, so Victoria attempted to 
invent a ‘language’ for music.” 


Not even the French symbolists so saturated their poetry with 
musical suggestion as Gongora his verses. Turn where one will in 
his work, music arises from the lines. Now it appears in the names 


celui qui, évoquant par le vers des formes esthétiques logiquement reliées entre 
elles dans l’unité d’un sujet de composition, a pour objet la réalisation du Beau.” 

Don Damaso Alonso comments acutely on Géngora’s “disengagement of the 
essential” in much the same spirit as Dubus, who has just been quoted: 

“Cierto que estas metaforas carecen casi siempre de novedad, pero permiten 
huir el nombre grosero y el horrendo pormenor: son como un bello eufemismo. 
Abstraen del objeto sus propiedades fisicas y sus accidentes, para presentarle 
sdélo por aquella cualidad, o cualidades, que para el poeta en un momento dado 
son las tinicas que tienen estético interés” (Soledades, pp. 16-17). 


17 Verlaine’s line, “De la musique avant toute chose,” has become frayed by 
much quoting. Paul Valéry’s declaration (in the Preface to Lucien Fabre’s 
Connaissance de la Déesse), though less often referred to, is as categorical : 

“Ce qui fut baptisé le Symbolisme se résume trés simplement dans |’inten- 
tion commune a plusieurs familles de poétes (d’ailleurs ennemies entre elles) 


de ‘reprendre a la musique leur bien’. 


18 Miguel Artigas, “Géngora,” in Boletin de la Real Academia de Ciencias, 
Bellas Letras y Nobles Artes de Cérdoba, 1927, p. 7. 


19 They are discussed at some length in Kane, op. cit., pp. 169-86. 
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of musical instruments, such as trompa, caja, clarin, citara, campanas 
suaves, guitarrilla, zampotia, organillo, violén, castatietas, pandero, 
bandurria, adufe, cascabeles, trompeta, lira, atiafil; now, in the repe- 
tition and reiteration of cantar, cancidén, miusico, musica, canoro 
instrumento, sonar; here, in the names of warbling birds and chirp- 
ing insects—ruisefior, cisne, grillo, cigarra, aves, esquilas dulces de 
sonora pluma; there, in adjectives, adverbs, and verbs either directly 
denotative of music or musical in sound—dulces nimeros, armo- 
nioso, risuenio, canoro, sonoroso, doliente, suave, canoro, fragoso, 
sonante, dulcemente, gemir, arrullar ;*° sometimes in onomatopoetic, 
voweled diction, as “o el austro brame o la arboleda cruja,’ “Donde 
celosa arrulla y ronca gime,” “cristal pisando azul con pies veloces’” ; 
sometimes in a deft alliteration, as “Grave, de perezosas plumas 
globo,” “el piscatorio céntico impedido,” “El congrio que, viscosa- 
mente liso, / las redes burlar quiso.” Finally, in the Soledades, above 
the individual, interior musical effects, or, as Don Damaso Alonso 
describes them, “la misica viva de los versos mismos,’ dominates 
the artistic orchestration of the whole poem, curiously reminding one 
that but a few years before their appearance Monteverdi’s Orfeo, one 
of the first of genuine operas, had been produced. 

That Gongora’s musical suggestiveness was planned, and not 
accidental, can scarcely be doubted by the attentive student of his 
works, and Don Miguel Artigas’ characterization of the Soledades 
to the effect that “acaso en su conjunto estético tenga mds de asunto 
musical que literario”™ is peculiarly apt. 

Between Gongora’s use of musical suggestion in poetry and that 
of the symbolists, there are naturally, due to the respective periods 
and the varying interpretations of the rdle of music, some marked 
differences. The great freedom allowed Spanish poets in both rhyme 
and strophic arrangement spared Gdéngora the necessity of under- 
taking the radical innovations of some of the symbolists, who were 
anxious to throw off the shackles of closely vinculated rhyme and 
rigid metrical measures in French. Living in an era when conven- 
tional, though often eccentric, symbols were being created in all the 
arts—thus, the symbolic verse forms of the drama, the symbolism 
of colors and precious stones, the symbolic weirdness of religious 


20T am indebted for some of these details about music in Géngora to an 
unpublished study by Miss Marjorie Ruth Martin, of Hardin College. 


21 Miguel Artigas, op. cit., p. 274. 
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painters like El Greco and Morales—Gongora, in spite of his quite 
original conception of the intimate relationship between poetry and 
music, could not have been expected to avoid a tendency toward 
formalism or mannerism. His musical suggestiveness, while con- 
forming to the theories of later poets like Gustave Kahn,” is usually 
too definite, too circumscribed to have satisfied the more “advanced” 
symbolists or . . . . Swinburne. It is not vague enough, not suffi- 
ciently free from the inhibitions caused by the numerous demands 
made on the mental or appreciative faculties by other types of sug- 
gestion. Had his poetry been less surcharged and his style less in- 
volved, his experiments in musical suggestiveness would unques- 
tionably have stood out in bolder relief, and Menéndez y Pelayo, who 
has written at length on the state of the different arts in the Golden 
Age, might have taken a more charitable and more impartial view 
of the apparent “poetic nihilism” of the Soledades. 

Nevertheless, the essential features of the symbolists’ merging of 
poetry and music were anticipated in a remarkable degree by Gon- 
gora. It is a pity that he did not leave in writing his theory of the 
interrelations between the two arts, since it would in all likelihood 
have coincided at almost every point with that of the symbolists and 
enriched the content of Spanish poetry for several centuries. 


IV 


In the light of the efforts of the French symbolists, much that 
appears perplexing in Géngora’s culteranismo becomes clear and 
much that has been censured becomes worthy of praise, or, at least, 
of toleration. If the principle that poets may write only for them- 
selves and for such others as see a spiritual affinity between the poet 
and themselves is admitted to be a defensible one among the sym- 
bolists, it must be equally defensible and justifiable in Géngora. If 
the notion that evocative poetry is one of the finest flowers of lyri- 


22 Cf. Beaunier, op. cit., pp. 107-8: 

“La rime n’est plus pour lui qu’un procédé d’harmonie entre beaucoup 
d’autres. Elle s’associe 4 tout un systéme d’assonances et d’allitérations, sur 
lequel repose toute la constitution du vers. Certains groupements de syllabes 
rudes ou fluides, des rappels de consonnes identiques ou analogues qui scandent 
le rythme de la phrase poétique, |’alentissent ou le précipitent, les combinaisons 
ingénieuses de sonorités dues a la juste distribution des voyelles, voila des 
moyens musicaux évidement préférables 4 la sempiternelle rime duodéca- 
syllabique.” 
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cism and that evocation is best produced by an arresting imagery and 
by a vagueness closely associated with music is regarded as a per- 
fectly good reason for overlooking many of the eccentricities of sym- 
bolistic poetry, that notion should inure to Gdngora’s benefit also. 
If, finally, the artistic conditions of the times explain much that is in 
symbolism, so, too, do they explain much that is in Gongorism, for 
the two periods, though far apart, were almost incredibly alike. 

In his most attractive volume on Gongorism and the Golden Age, 
Dr. Kane has shown that Gongorism was a malady that affected all 
the arts. Goéngora was not an isolated eccentric, but rather an im- 
portant standard bearer in the advanced school of creative art, which 
included such outstanding leaders as El Greco, Berruguete, and 
Victoria.** It so happens, to be sure, that Gongora, like the early 
symbolists, has been made the target of narrow-minded, matter-of- 
fact critics for hundreds of years. That, however, should signify 
nothing for the liberal student of letters who is acquainted with the 
atmosphere of the Golden Age. In Gongora he will see not only “un 
poeta de cualidades artisticas extraordinarias, que cuando el arte se 
mueve en un circulo estrecho de temas y de técnica gastados, siente 
la necesidad de renovarlo, de intentar nuevos caminos, de saltar de 
su tiempo,”’** but a herald of the newer poetry of our own times. 


J. WarsHAw 
UNIVERSITY OF MissourRI 


238 Perhaps Juan de Herrera, the enunciator of the cubist theory, ought not 
to be omitted here. E. Gémez Carrillo (in ABC, Madrid, 20 de mayo de 1927) 
thus hails Herrera as the father of cubism: 

“Lo que los criticos de Paris, de Londres, de Roma, de Berlin, de Nueva 
York y de Moscié se pasaron un lustro buscando en la antigiiedad egipcia, en 
las teorias érficas, en la filosofia del instinto y en los métodos de las dimen- 
siones, hubieran podido encontrarlo, ya decantado, ya adornado, ya en su punto 
preciso de madurez estética, en un libro de Juan de Herrera, artista montafiés 
del siglo XVI... ‘Una sola figura — dice —, el cubo, es como raiz y fundamento 
del arte luliana y aun de todas las artes subalternadas a ella; porque asi como 
esta figura cibica tiene plenitud de todas las dimensiones que son en naturaleza, 
con igualdad, asi en todas las cosas que tienen ser y de que podemos tratar, 
debemos considerar la plenitud de su ser y de su obra... En todas las cosas 
esta la figura cibica, en lo natural, como natural; en lo moral, como 
moral, etc.’” 


24 Miguel Artigas, op. cit., p. 283. 








CONCERNING THE IDEOLOGY OF P{O BAROJA' 


One is compelled to confess at the outset that this subject is an 
inappropriate one for a brief paper, and to ask indulgence for the 
very partial and imperfect expression of Baroja’s position which is 
possible within the space available. My excuse is the present unsatis- 
factory state of Barojan criticism. With the exception of Ortega, 
few of his critics have made any serious effort to understand what he 
was trying to do or to judge of his accomplishment in the light of 
his intention. This is due in part to the fancied necessity of classi- 
fying everything in the field of letters, a process to which Baroja is 
particularly refractory, and in part to the indignation and animosity 
which he has inspired in some of those who disagree with him. 

Baroja is often dismissed with the half-contemptuous comment 
that his ideas are purely “destructive” and hence, by implication, 
valueless. This statement requires examination. It was Baroja’s 
view that in Spain at all events, and probably the same would be 
true anywhere, the most useful effort toward the emancipation of 
thought is that of criticism. Before desirable changes can come, it is 
necessary to produce in men’s minds an intranquillity, an instinct for 
critical examination, a desire, even though it be inconcrete, for some- 
thing better. The old, traditional ideas must in part be destroyed, so 
that new ideas may be nourished on their remains. To destroy is only 
to change, and it is both cowardly and foolish to be afraid of destruc- 
tive ideas, for through them in the end humanity advances.? There is 
an allegory in Paradox, rey which describes the various reactions of 
different types of people to ideas of this nature: the Church is indig- 
nant and tries to reinstate belief by force; the stupid resent having 
their eyes opened and their tranquillity disturbed ; the predatory curse 
those who would put an end to their depredations ; the vicious would 
lynch them; the pedants are scandalized and do not know what it is 
all about ; the frivolous are indifferent and do not care one way or 
the other.® 

Baroja’s attitude toward life and society is, or perhaps more 
exactly was, aggressively individualistic. This, leaving aside moot 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1931. 


2 See Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, pp. 111-12; Paradox, rey, p. 192. 
8 Paradox, rey, pp. 198-201. 
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questions of race and heredity, is, I think, to be explained by the 
hypothesis, for which there is much more evidence than can be 
given here, that he began writing under the influence of an inferiority 
complex, produced by the reaction of his peculiar spiritual and emo- 
tional set-up to certain specific external phenomena, and that he 
tended to over-compensate for this. He was, as a boy, sentimental, 
visionary, and unusually, though probably not psychopathologically, 
sensitive, particularly to that class of impressions produced upon an 
over-imaginative mind by scenes of pain, horror, or violence,* as is 
indicated by the circumstance that his early recollections are princi- 
pally of things which either distressed or frightened him. At the 
same time, he was not without the normal romantic imaginativeness 
of youth, which responded to the stimulus of books like Robinson 
Crusoe and The Mysterious Island, so that for years he dreamed of 
a life of adventure, dreams which he cherished longer than is usual, 
and which had ultimately a sort of vicarious realization in his char- 
acter Aviraneta.° 

He seems to have had a brief period of religious exaltation at 
about the age of twelve, terminated abruptly by the atmosphere of a 
Catholic school to which he was sent in Madrid, of which his recol- 
lections were lasting and bitter. The impressionable years of his 
life were lived in a society made up almost entirely of persons of 
regimented, traditional habits of thought, and under a rigid moral 
code, taught and to a certain extent enforced by the Church, against 
which background young Baroja’s first vague and groping protests 
against the cruelty, stupidity, and vulgarity of modern society 
brought him only a conviction of helplessness and futility." There is 
clear evidence of hysteria due to sex repressions, imposed in part 
by the usual social restraints, and in part by his personal fastidious- 
ness.° He studied medicine under unfavorable auspices and was 
completely disillusioned with the profession before he began to 
practice. His experiences in business and journalism were hardly 
more satisfying.® Although he lived in Madrid, during his years of 
work in the bakery, among a group of Bohemians, he was distinctly 


4 Juventud, egolatria, pp. 186 ff. 5 Memorias de un hombre de accién. 
® Camino de perfeccién, p. 179; Horas solitarias, p. 23. 

T Juventud, egolatria, p. 182. 

8 [bid., pp. 82-84; La sensualidad pervertida, passim. 

® Juventud, egolatria, pp. 222-27. 
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not a part of their life, which he considered futile and silly.*° He 
was, I believe, for a time, conscious of complete frustration and lack 
of adjustment to his environment. 

Handicapped by this consciousness and by a sensitiveness which 
humiliated him and which he tried to conceal behind a feigned in- 
sensibility and irony, he became introverted, seeking and not finding 
within his own spiritual resources a philosophy by which to order 
his life.™ 

Under some such circumstances as these he began writing, in 
response to the need for some kind of inner solace, rather than with 
any definite object or very clear idea of whither he was going.’* His 
first three volumes show this lack of orientation most plainly. Some- 
time before the writing of Camino de perfeccién (1902), he formed 
a lasting friendship with a German Swiss named Paul Schmitz, who 
introduced him to the philosophical thought of Germany, where, 
particularly in the work of Max Stirner, Schopenhauer, and 
Nietzsche, he found, stated clearly and scientifically, problems which 
he had set for himself in a defective and obscure fashion. In other 
and more personal ways, also, Schmitz did much to further Baroja’s 
slow and painful spiritual development. 

Baroja was and is too much an enemy of systems to accept any 
ready-made philosophy. However, certain features of Stirner’s phi- 
losophy of the ego, Schopenhauer’s individualism and his doctrine 
of the primacy of the will; Nietzsche’s Dionysianism—the cult of 
action and energy—his opposition to “herd morality,” to the “Chris- 
tian-democratic” ideals of humility, renunciation, and the sacrifice of 
the strong to the weak; all these provoked responses, whether of 
sympathy or of opposition, in Baroja’s spirit. 

He began experimenting with Nietzsche’s philosophy of ruthless 
power in 1902, sketching briefly, and not too competently, a crude, 
over-simplified Nietzschean figure in the character of Ramiro in El 
Mayorazgo de Labraz, an individual who knows no law but his 
desires, to accomplish which any means are legitimate. Pity and 


10 Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, pp. 50-58; Juventud, egolatria, p. 238. 


11 Horas solitarias, p. 13; La sensualidad pervertida, pp. 10-12; Nuevo 
tablado de Arlequin, pp. 107-11. 


12 Juventud, egolatria, p. 55. 


18 Camino de perfeccién, pp. 74 ff.; Schmitz is the character known as 
Schultze. 
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remorse are both foreign to his nature.’* In an article published the 
following year, but possibly written as early as the Mayorazgo, he 
says that perhaps the cult of the ego, by getting rid of the mass of 
silly traditions and stupid dogmas, may result in a new renaissance. 
He likes tremendously the Darwinian phrase “the struggle for life.” 
“The animal employs all his resources in this struggle ; man does not 
for he is enmeshed in a tangle of laws, customs and prejudices. This 
must be broken. Nothing commands respect because it is traditional. 
. ... We must immoralize ourselves. Our school days are past and 
it is time to live.” “The man who is possessed of a great idea, the 
carrying out of which requires the sacrifice of others, should not 
shrink from that sacrifice... .. Yes, I believe a renascence of life 
is possible. But a weight of tradition and a mass of impotent men 
prevent it. We who have a world of desires, of unsatisfied instincts, 
should unite to bury alive these impotent creatures who prevent us 
from realizing our longing for power... .. After burying them we 
should have sufficient time to devour each other.”** The last part of 
this is very immature, a sort of imperfectly digested Nietzscheanism 
from which Baroja gradually turned away. 

He continued to experiment with the type in the next six novels. 
Robert Hastings of the Lucha por la vida trilogy, Quintin of La feria 
de los discretos, and Yarza of Los ultimos romdénticos and Las tra- 
gedias grotescas (1904-7) all illustrate the conception in varying 
aspects and degrees. For the sake of brevity we shall disregard these 
and consider the protagonist of César o nada (1910), the most de- 
tailed study of the Nietzschean superman that Baroja has attempted. 
According to Caesar we live in continual struggle, as did our primi- 
tive ancestors, only the forms and conditions of the combat being 
changed, and we triumph, as they did, by destroying our enemies. 
Morality consists in adapting one’s life to a preconceived plan, and 
whatever line of conduct may prove necessary to the carrying out of 
that plan is justified. For example, a man who proposes to become a 
scientist or a statesman and puts forth all his effort to that effect is 
a moral man, even though he should rob or kill in the process.’® 
Caesar sustains the thesis through seven-eighths of the book but 
disintegrates toward the last and ends in failure. Baroja’s final posi- 
tion with regard to Nietzsche’s is this: For him morality is more 


14 See p. 184: “When I find an obstacle in my way I destroy it.” 
18 Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, pp. 55-59. 16 César o nada, pp. 15 ff. 
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closely identified with pity than with energy. Although he compre- 
hends the weakening effect of pity upon the will, he finds it tempera- 
mentally impossible to accept the idea of ruthlessness, of trampling 
his neighbor under foot for the attainment of his own ends. Intel- 
lectually he holds with force ; spiritually with pity.’’ He is, however, 
certainly opposed to the Christian system of morality. The idea of 
sin as taught, for example, in the church schools is deadly, ruining 
the lives of good and bad alike.** Sin is an idea that we shall out- 
grow, but Nietzsche was wrong in thinking that we can locate ques- 
tions of life beyond good and evil.’* He recognizes it as a fact that 
morality is only too often a mask behind which is concealed or dis- 
guised the feebleness of the instincts, that men and nations are moral 
when they are weak, immoral when they are strong; this is a fact, 
but it is a fact that he deplores.2® He does not believe that humanity 
is actively very bad or very good. Such evil as may be regarded as 
innate in man is passive and unconscious, probably an atavism, a 
residuum from the days when men were animals. If a man hears 
that a friend has suffered a misfortune, his first reaction is one of 
satisfaction, although he may not be conscious of it, and will no 
doubt afterward do all within his power to remedy the misfortune.** 
Of course few can be induced to admit this and it is not susceptible 
of proof. 

Baroja’s opposition to the Catholic religion is too widely broad- 
cast throughout his work and the commentaries of his critics to 
require much emphasis in this place. He is by his own frank state- 
ment an agnostic and a hater of religious dogma.** His enmity is 
based upon a conviction that, although the cohesion produced by a 
common belief is useful in moments of danger to the country, the 
effect of Christianity upon society as a whole has been pernicious. 
It has obstructed progress in culture, in science, in political thought, 
in the struggle for social justice, in sex relationships. It has been 
the servant and the protector of despotism and absolutism, of the 
exploitation of the poor and weak by the rich and strong. Any civi- 
lizing influence Christianity once may have had is long since dead, 
but as long as the rich are lazy and the poor are stupid its sentimental 


17 César o nada, p. 15; Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, pp. 60-61. 


18 Camino de perfeccién, p. 180. 19 Juventud, egolatria, p. 36. 
20 Paradox, rey, p. 225. 


21 Juventud, egolatria, pp. 38-39. 22 Tbid., p. 26. 
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influence for evil will still be strong.** The wide variation of existing 
and past religious beliefs seems to show that there is only one thing 
which may be asserted confidently; namely, that naive and simple 
people feel a need to believe in something that is greater than them- 
selves. This need not be a God. Man has created God in his own 
image.** A code, system, or set of principles will do as well.** De- 
fending himself against those who have misrepresented his attitude 
toward the Church, Baroja says: “In spite of common opinion, I am 
not a rabid anticlerical. If they do not bother me, I do not bother 
them. I do not believe that priests are vicious, lecherous, etc. At 
least in the Basque country they are not. They may be hypocritical, 
crude, authoritarian charlatans, but they are not licentious. The 
priest sees that Christian dogmas are wounded to death and seizing 
his hyssop, surrounded by his flock, he faces the enemy. Everything 
modern is hostile to him: books, periodicals, the train, the telegraph, 
the cinema. Science has undermined religion. If the mass of the 
peasantry were educated the Church would lose half of its followers 
at one stroke.”** Baroja recognizes that the Catholic church has a 
talent for organization and a discipline which are unequaled in the 
world, but holds that to defend religion, not as truth, but as an agent 
for preserving nationalities cannot be justified.** 

On the subject of nationalism, Baroja has not always been con- 
sistent. He says in one place: “I am not only against nationalism but 
against the very idea of a fatherland. “The world for all men’ would 
be my motto.’’** The patriotism that rushes blindly into war without 
regard for the causes or motives of the conflict, only because it is 
one’s country that is involved, is absurd. It rather astonished him, 
moreover, that priests and ministers, who teach the doctrine “Thou 
shalt not kill,” should be so ready to bless cannon and battle flags.?® 
Yet if his country were invaded he would defend it, from an impulse 
which he thinks instinctive and biological.*° He has that patriotism 
which desires the best for his country: “What we want is that Spain 
should grow better and stronger, should come to be a serious and 
intelligent nation, attain the greatest possible degree of justice and a 
vast, original and multiple culture.”** War and the professional 


28 César o nada, p. 225. 24 Horas solitarias, p. 217. 

25 Paradox, rey, pp. 213-16. 26 Horas solitarias, pp. 275-76. 

27 [bid., p. 280. 28 Ibid., p. 85. 2® Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, pp. 233-38. 
80 Horas solitarias, p. 84. 81 [bid., p. 100. 
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soldier he cannot abide. “War is good only for the manufacturers 
of munitions.”*? For the individual, for society, it is damnable. 
Concerning society and the relation of the individual thereto 
Baroja has written much. Society, he thinks, is neither good nor bad 
in itself. It is good for him who is in harmony with it, bad for one 
too sensitive for his times.** Baroja long continued to be oversensi- 
tive, though he tried to conceal the fact under an appearance of 
aggressiveness or of irony. In Juventud, egolatria (1917), he re- 
counts a list of the insults of which he has been the object, and 
although he tries to appear amused, he actually is plaintive. 
Elsewhere he says: “Society is unjust; not the best nor the 
strongest triumphs but the most hypocritical. The great social virtue 
is accommodation, adaptation. They tell us in our youth that work is 
the great thing, that work will accomplish everything. When we 
grow up, we find it isn’t true.”** From a human point of view a 
perfect society would be that which should be able to defend the 
general interests and at the same time to comprehend the individual ; 
one which should give to the individual the advantages of work done 
in common and the most absolute freedom for himself. Our society 
does not do either; it defends the particular against the general, 
through the practice of injustice and privilege; it does not compre- 
hend the individual, because the individual constitutes originality, 
and originality is always an upsetting and revolutionary element. 
Aristocracy as a social class has failed to justify its existence. Its 
prerogatives are diminishing and will in time disappear altogether.** 
On the other hand so much nonsense has been talked about democ- 
racy that the word has become the most meaningless in the language, 
yet whenever one uses it people are impressed by the mere sound. 
There is one kind of democracy which is in some sense an expression 
of the progress of humanity and takes the form of a certain benevo- 
lence of one man for another, a tendency to give the other fellow a 
chance, to recognize that one’s neighbor has after all some rights of 
his own. For this type of democracy Baroja has unqualified respect. 
But political democracy, which tends toward the domination of the 
mass, toward an absolutism of mere numbers, is a poor thing. In 
theory it is supposed to mean the rule of the people, but Baroja says 
that the people have never ruled, not even in the most revolutionary 
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periods, and never will. The pretense that they have representatives 
or delegates that rule for them is the most stupendous farce that ever 
was invented. Equally ridiculous is the theory that the majority is 
always right; a majority can be a tyranny.*® Equality is as non- 
existent in society as it is in nature. Democracy, in the effort to keep 
up the hollow claim of equality, thwarts the man of genius, smothers 
him in the mass of mediocrities. From the fiction of legal equality 
has grown up unconsciously the affirmation of social equality, which 
is likewise a farce. We all believe ourselves equal to our superiors 
and superior to our inferiors. He distrusts democrats and socialists 
who are poor and believes that if they were rich they would not be 
democrats. Raise a democrat to a position of authority and he be- 
comes as arbitrary and tyrannical as anyone else. The democrats and 
socialists want everything to be exclusively for their own class. They 
would create a bourgeoisie of the poor, the vagabond, and the idle, 
which would be as odious as the present one.** 

Democracy puts a premium on dishonesty and histrionism. The 
so-called great man of a democracy, he who dominates the mass, is 
always an actor. A mass of people can all be made to think alike 
by an able leader, but this cannot be done by telling them the truth. 
They must have myths, fables, legends. A logical argument will 
make no impression on them, while an attitude, a phrase, or a slogan 
may have tremendous motive force.** Liberty is very beautiful and 
very great. In the soul of the free man there is religion, patriotism, 
justice, everything, and this suffices for the free soul, who does not 
require a social protection based on interests like his own.*® People 
should be free in all ways except to injure each other. 

The form of government does not so very much matter. The 
head of the government, whether he is called king or president, is 
generally a figurehead anyway. No one obeys a king; what people 
obey is a set of laws.*® Whatever the form, the purpose of govern- 
ment should be to enable the people to live happy lives. 

Baroja has often been called an anarchist and has used the term 
of himself, but investigation does not indicate that the statement is 
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to be taken as meaning that he accepts any anarchistic system. He 
has written three novels dealing with anarchists,*’ but his purpose 
was hardly to express sympathy with or adhesion to their ideas. On 
the contrary, the accounts that he gives of the meetings of the hetero- 
geneous groups are satirical in purpose and effect. There are various 
types of anarchists represented: the rebellious individualist, the hu- 
manitarian, the semi-republican, and the gutter type which preaches 
destruction without any philosophy whatever. They cannot agree 
upon any doctrine, and they advance the classic anarchistic argu- 
ments only to have Baroja refute them.** Anarchism as a dogma 
carries within it the seeds of its own dissolution ; as it preaches rebel- 
lion against all dogma, it ends by rebelling against itself and so splits 
up into smaller and smaller sections. In so far as it implies a nega- 
tive criticism of society and politics, a philosophy of freedom, and 
an aspiration toward social change, Baroja is in sympathy with it.** 

Neither socialism nor, much less, communism has ever, for long, 
appealed to him. He was a member of Lerroux’s party for a time 
but left it more or less in disgust. “Making a fuss over the ‘workers’ 
is one of the commonplaces of our times; it is perfectly false and 
hypocritical. The word does not mean anything, for there are all 
kinds among the so-called workers. The spiritual difference between 
the worker and the bourgeois is not, in Spain, very considerable. 
When one of the former ascends into the class of the latter, he 
behaves just like one of them.” 

While the Russian Bolsheviks were struggling for their existence 
he was spiritually on their side, but the results of the revolution, i.e., 
the proletarian dictatorship, disillusioned him completely.*® He thinks 
that if Lenin could come back he would loathe the present régime. 

I had wondered what Baroja’s reaction might be to the new con- 
stitution of the Spanish Republic and so was considerably interested 
to run across an interview published in El Sol for November 11, 
1931, in which he says that he does not expect Spain under the new 
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constitution to be greatly different from what she has been. There 
have been thirteen new constitutions already without changing her 
much. Asked if he expected socialism to triumph soon in Spain, he 
replied: “I don’t think so. Socialism is too much concerned with 
forms, and in Spain a dictatorship is necessary in order to govern. 
. . .. | should not be alarmed at a socialistic dictatorship if it were 
properly established. We of the middle class would not live worse 
than we do. In Andalucia one does not know what may happen; 
perhaps communism, perhaps anarchy. If we are going to make the 
experiment of a communistic dictatorship, let’s make a good job of 
it. If we are going to be ruined, let’s have a certain dash about it.” 
He thinks the woman’s vote will strengthen the clerical party and so 
the cause of reaction in general, and that the new divorce laws will 
not make much difference one way or the other, as few people will 
apply for divorce, at least until they have become accustomed to the 
idea. 

I must bring this paper to a close without touching upon divers 
other and important aspects of Baroja’s ideology, e.g., his formal 
philosophy, his aesthetics, his anti-Semitism, his ideas upon anthro- 
pology, woman, sex, humor, etc. The limited and imperfect picture 
which I have sketched undoubtedly fails to represent Baroja as he 
is today. He has long since given up his ideal of action for its own 
sake, in favor of that of a peaceful and contemplative life. Disre- 
garding Nietzsche’s contempt, he has, I think, come to believe that 
the wise man limits his desires to those which he may reasonably 
expect to attain, as did his friend Ezcabarte, the dullest boy in his 
class at school, but later perfectly happy as the village blacksmith.** 
I almost suspect him of a growing mysticism, without faith, beyond a 
pantheistic reverence for nature and possibly, after all, for man; a 
mysticism like that of Brother Beltran, a character in one of his 
recent novels.** You have been kind enough to follow me in an 
attempt to deal sincerely with a very complex, often contradictory 
but always honest personality, whose tremendous significance for 
our own generation is becoming increasingly obvious; I thank you 
for your courtesy. 


Artuur L. Owen 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


4® Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, p. 21. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE BROADCASTING’ 


When the president of the Association invited me to address you 
it occurred to me that an important function of teaching had hitherto 
been neglecetd by this Association. I refer to education by radio. 

A great deal of interest in the last few years has been evinced by 
educational institutions and by individuals of this country in the pos- 
sibilities of teaching over the air. In June, 1931, there met for its 
second annual meeting the Institute for Education by Radio, at the 
Ohio State University, the proceedings of which compose some three 
hundred pages dealing with various phases of teaching over the air and 
the problems encountered in broadcasting. The Modern Language 
Journal for November, 1931, carries an article by C. H. Mercer on 
“The Technique of Foreign Language Broadcasting,” which discusses 
the problems facing the foreign language broadcaster, with some com- 
ments on broadcasting in general in this country and with some details 
about how foreign language is broadcast in Europe. Harper's Maga- 
zine for November has a striking article by James Rorty on “The Im- 
pending Radio War” which presents the attitude of the Federal Radio 
Commission toward educational broadcasts, and the fight being made 
by the National Committee on Education by Radio for more time on 
the air for educational broadcasts, and in the same review for Decem- 
ber there is an article by Herbert Blankenhorn on “The Battle of Radio 
Armaments.” These, with many other articles and books and organi- 
zations dealing with the subject, indicate the interest in radio educa- 
tion, and some stress the conflict between the interests of the commer- 
cial companies and the educational institutions in the latter’s attempt 
to get a small portion of the air for educational purposes. 

I should like to enlist the active co-operation of the members of this 
Association in the proposal by Senator Fess of Ohio, which has been 
circularized by the National Committee on Education by Radio. The 
amendment follows : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the second para- 
graph of section 9 of the Radio Act of 1927, as amended by an Act 
entitled “An Act continuing for one year the powers and authority of 
the Federal Radio Commission, under the Radio Act of 1927, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 28, 1928, is amended by adding at the 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, 1931. 
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end of said paragraph, as amended, the following: “Not less than 15 per 
centum, reckoned with due weight to all factors determining effective 
service of the radio-broadcasting facilities which are or may become 
subject to the control of and to allocation by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, shall be reserved for educational broadcasting exclusively and allo- 
cating, when and if applications are made therefor, to educational agen- 
cies of the Federal or State Governments and to educational institutions 
chartered by the United States or by the respective States or Territories.”” 


The effect of this amendment will be to give to the universities and 
other educational agencies an opportunity to do some broadcasting of 
educational subjects. At the present time if an educational station 
shares a radio wave-length with some commercial station, and that is 
the usual situation, and if the commercial station wishes to increase its 
time, the educational institution has to go to the great expense of 
sending representatives to Washington to present its case before the 
Federal Radio Commission in order to protect its interests. It seems 
that often the sympathy of some members of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission is with the commercial stations. I quote from the first volume 
of Joy Elmer Morgan, as follows: 


It is not surprising to find the representatives of commercial monopo- 
lies pleading that educational shall be subordinate to the commercial sta- 
tions, but it is a bit surprising to find members of the Federal Radio 
Commission going out of their way to plead on behalf of these same 
commercial stations in spite of the fact that the organized educational 
and civic groups after wide experience have taken a decisive stand for 
independence and freedom for education on the air. If the members of 
the Federal Radio Commission would spend as much energy trying to 
find out the real needs of education as they have spent trying to subordi- 
nate education to the radio monopoly, recently discredited by the Supreme 
Court, they would be performing a large public service. Such an attitude 
on the part of a public employee properly raises the question as to whether 
he represents the interest of the public by whom his salary is paid or 
some narrower, more limited point of view. When a member of a public 
body charged with judicial responsibility takes such an attitude on behalf 
of commercial stations can the educational station appearing before him 
expect a fair and impartial consideration of its case ?* 


May I urge you in view of all these facts to support the Fess 


2 From a bill to amend the Radio Act of 1927, by Senator Fess in the Senate, 
January 8, 1931. 
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Amendment by requesting your Representatives, and particularly the 
Senators, to vote for the Fess Amendment? 

I now come to the second point in my paper, which has to do with 
our experience at the Ohio State University in broadcasting French 
and Spanish, the substance of which is to be found in the Proceedings 
of the Second Institute for Education by Radio.* I should say also 
that my paper was a part of the discussion of the meeting devoted to 
“Radio in the Schoolroom.” 

Our experience covers two years and the first quarter of the third 
year. The first year a series of thirty-minute Spanish lessons was given 
in the evenings only. In the second year we broadcast French and 
Spanish in the daytime, twice a week from 9:15 to 9:45, so as to be 
available to high schools within the 75-mile radius of our broadcasting 
station. This year we are broadcasting in the daytime for high schools 
and are also giving lessons in both French and Spanish in the evening. 

The broadcasts the first year in Spanish in the evening were suc- 
cessful. So much so that we decided to give daytime broadcasts the 
second year. They in turn were successful, but there was also a large 
demand for evening radio lessons and that is why this year we are 
broadcasting both during the day and in the evening. The only meas- 
ure of success which we have is the reactions which we get from our 
students. As you know, these days most people listen to a program 
and however interesting it may be do not write letters to the station. 
Therefore we are justified in supposing that a large percentage of our 
audience is unknown to us. However, we do get enough letters to show 
that a large number of students are listening in on these broadcasts. 

We sometimes ask the students to send in compositions. I have a 
few of those in Spanish with me and those who are interested may see 
them at the end of this session. 

You will be interested in our technique. It is very simple. The stu- 
dent must have in his hand the book which we are using or in some 
cases mimeographed sheets. These are announced in the newspapers 
and over the radio station before the broadcasts begin so that he may 
secure the books or the sheets as the case may be. The radio teacher 
then reads the sentence slowly, more rapidly, and finally at a normal 
speed so as to give the student time to pronounce the words and then 
to imitate the correct intonation. This procedure is followed with 
every sentence and then finally the teacher reads through at a normal 
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speed. The student may follow with the teacher or may listen as he 
pleases. After the points of grammar, which are carefully worked out, 
have been studied, there is dictation which is entirely new, using 
the vocabulary and constructions of the lessons. Also there are certain 
exercises indicated in the book or sheets which the students are to 
write out and have ready for the next lesson. At the next lesson the 
teacher corrects the exercises and checks carefully with the dictation. 
This cycle having been set up, it is continued throughout the course. 

In the French lessons this year we are using a more advanced text, 
something roughly equivalent to second-semester French. The ma- 
terial consists of easy short plays, with the teacher frequently assisted 
by students reading the plays and interpreting them. Beginning this 
year Dr. Frederick Ellis Lumley of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the Ohio State University is attempting to analyze the results 
of our French and Spanish broadcasts, but it is too early yet for us to 
present his findings. It will probably take some time to perfect 
a technique of checking scientifically on our accomplishments. 
Dr. Lumley’s survey of the problem of teaching French to high-school 
children by radio and some tests as to its efficiency will appear in an 
early number of the Ohio State Educational Research Bulletin. 

I am able to say, however, from the numerous letters and lessons 
sent in that it is time and money well invested to have these two natives, 
one in French and one in Spanish, presenting over the radio lessons 
in foreign languages. The high schools which have radios and whose 
classes meet at the proper time can listen in twice a week to M. Fouré 
in French and Sefior Gutiérrez in Spanish; this gives the students an 
opportunity to hear natives, gives them new material with which to 
work, and the courses prove a great stimulus in the classroom. We 
know of several instances in which classes not having radio receivers 
are asked by their teachers to listen in in the evening and report next 
day in class on the broadcast. We know of clubs being formed to study 
French and Spanish in various parts of the state of Ohio. We are very 
confident that the state’s money being expended in this manner is 
reaching a much larger number of citizens than would be the case if 
these same teachers performed in the classrooms of the university. 
We envisage a time when expert teachers will be available to vast num- 
bers of high-school students and others who wish to listen in, a service 
which the state universities can render at small unit cost, an expert 
service which would be impossible under any other circumstances. 


Onto State UNIverRSITY W. S. Henprix 











THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO EXPERIMENTS 
WITH LANGUAGE HOUSES’ 


I should hasten to say at the outset that this paper is in no sense 
intended as advertising for the activities which form its subject, 
nor do I feel that these activities are necessarily unique. Certainly 
Language Houses, especially Maisons Frangaises, were established in 
other institutions—notably at the University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—long before they were instituted at my own 
University. Probably the most widely advertised enterprises of this 
kind are those carried on in the summer by Middlebury College 
and a few other institutions which have closely imitated the Middle- 
bury plan. Undoubtedly the influence of the methods developed by 
the Middlebury French and Spanish Summer Schools has made itself 
felt directly or indirectly more or less all over the country. However, 
the Middlebury plan of concentrating its summer energies in a few 
language schools does not lend itself well to imitation by the univer- 
sities and colleges which find it necessary to offer a full complement 
of courses in all fields during their summer sessions. Theirs is a 
different problem, much more complex, and incidentally not to be 
solved by high-powered advertising, nor by the heralded presence of 
some French or Spanish literary celebrity to give a course on his or 
her own literary art. (What fun Lope de Vega missed by being born 
too soon, and what useful literary baggage his Arte nuevo de escribir 
comedias would have been—in amplified prose—for a summer of 
academic barnstorming among American summer schools!) 

My real object in presenting this paper is to attempt to evaluate 
some of the results obtained by the Language Houses at my own 
institution, and then to raise the question of what should be, for the 
immediate future, the legitimate aims of such enterprises in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. The matter is highly complex, espe- 
cially in relation to the training of prospective teachers who are at 
the same time candidates for higher degrees, and in relation to the 
operation of Houses in the regular college year in virtual competition 
with those of fraternities, sororities, and boarding clubs. 

The University of Colorado operates on the quarter plan, its four 
quarters being co-ordinate in length. During the autumn, winter, and 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1931. 
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spring quarters its students, aggregating about 3,300, are, in the 
large majority, undergraduates seeking degrees in arts and sciences, 
engineering, business administration, home economics, journalism, 
art, music, physical education, pharmacy, etc. This year 246 are reg- 
istered in the Graduate School. The rest are enrolled in the advanced 
professional schools of medicine and law. A large number of the 
students are members of fraternities or sororities. No Language 
Houses are maintained during these quarters. In the summer quar- 
ter approximately the same number of students are enrolled as in the 
rest of the year, but they are principally concentrated in the Graduate 
School and the College of Arts and Sciences. Last summer more 
than 1,100 of them were candidates for higher degrees. About 400 
students were enrolled at that time in the Department of Romance 
Languages. Of this number, more than fifty were in candidacy for 
the degree of Master of Arts with a major or minor in some field of 
Romance, as compared with a dozen candidates in the present quar- 
ter. Most of the fifty resided in the Casa Espafiola or the Maison 
Frangaise, together with a much smaller group of students not work- 
ing for higher degrees. 

The housing for the Maison and the Casa is effected by leasing 
for the summer one of the large sorority houses with sufficient space 
on the ground floor for the complete segregation of each language 
activity. The director of the Houses, always chosen from our regu- 
lar or summer staff, assumes completely the financial risk of the 
enterprise, except the cost of advertising and of providing adequate 
realia, which is defrayed by the University. Associated with him 
in the activities of the Houses are two or three departmental col- 
leagues for each activity. One of these bears the title of French Host 
and another that of Spanish Host. Two women members of the staff 
serve as house-mothers. Normally all the members of the French 
and Spanish groups of supervisors are natives or people of long resi- 
dence abroad. It should be emphasized that they are also members 
of the departmental teaching staff. 

At this point the question might be asked: Why do we not have 
two separate buildings to house these activities? In the past we have 
had, from time to time. But the overhead cost was so much greater, 
and the increased advantages, if any, so slight that we have reverted 
to the plan of leasing one large building. Moreover, we find that it 
makes for better and broader international understanding for us to 
have our Romance languages in one department and our Language 
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Houses under one roof. At intervals during the summer, mountain 
excursions for both los espaiioles and les francais are conducted in 
one large group by the director of the Houses. These affairs are 
always successful and make for esprit de corps, even though linguis- 
tically their atmosphere approaches that of Bayonne or Iran. Also, 
when the Maison or the Casa is offering some program of unusual 
interest, such as a lecture by a visiting celebrity, a playlet, or a féte, 
either is quite prone to invite its Romance neighbors to be guests. 
You may wonder how it is possible for students of French to under- 
stand Spanish, and vice versa; but the point is that for both the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees our majors must possess a speaking knowledge of 
both languages. 

No University credit is earned by residence in these Houses, nor 
is any withheld for lack of it. Most of our courses in the Depart- 
ment are conducted in the foreign language. Courses in conversation 
and diction are always available. Thus far we have found that the 
vital spark of enthusiasm in the Houses is best enkindled by not 
drafting their inmates. People are coming more and more to deem 
it a privilege to live there during their summer sojourn at the Uni- 
versity. Last year all rooms were reserved long before the opening 
of the quarter, and reservations for table board quickly reached their 
full complement. 

As the result of our success, several other institutions in the 
Rocky Mountain region and on the Pacific Coast have introduced 
similar ventures as a part of their summer quarter activities. 

But we do not feel complacent. We realize that the presence of 
a large part of our students may be owing, not to our own efforts, 
or even to the national status of our institution, but—with apologies 
to California—to the charms of our climate and our mountain scen- 
ery. And out of our lack of complacency come these questions which 
I now wish to raise for discussion. 

What are the legitimate uses of Language Houses in connection 
with a college curriculum in languages? Our eight summers of ex- 
perience show that they are a popular feature and an exceedingly 
effective means for giving the student an intimate, everyday vocabu- 
lary of foreign words and phrases—for humanizing his classroom 
knowledge, so to speak. We have found, moreover, that the Lan- 
guage Houses come closer to approximating the celebrated situation 
of Mark Hopkins, the student, and the log than any other media 
known to us. But here the path is fraught with perils. Not every 
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good native professor of Spanish is an ideal host for a Spanish 
House, ni mucho menos! Iberian gallantry sometimes goes out of 
bounds, whether el sefior profesor be casado or soltero. And then 
j Qué escaéndalo en la Casa Espafiola! But on the other hand, sim- 
patia, animacion, atractivo personal — whatever language one may 
wish to use to express the formula—are absolutely essential qualities. 
A wooden attitude on the part of director and hosts can, and some- 
times does, jeopardize the whole enterprise. The successful director 
de casa espaiiola o francesa has to be an uncanny, tireless combina- 
tion of pedagogue, impresario, and gigolo. 

What does all this imply when the scene changes, and the student 
inmate faces the same maestro in the relatively austere atmosphere of 
the seminar room, or at the final oral examination for a higher de- 
gree? In a word, does the professor imperil his classroom and de- 
partmental autonomy by participating in a systematic socializing 
process in which he sometimes comes near to achieving the status of 
a hotelero? But on the other hand, if natives who have no connection 
with the staff are in charge of a Language House, how is the liaison 
to be effected between Department and House; and how is depart- 
mental supervision of its own enterprise to be carried on effectively? 
Some very destructive criticism has in times past been leveled at 
certain university Language Houses, especially Maisons Frangaises, 
in cases where the directrice, often a temperamental vieille fille, was 
not supervised directly by the department of the institution in ques- 
tion. 

Should a Language House be carried on during the regular col- 
lege, and, if so, what should be its especial functions? In very large 
institutions it can be operated at a financial profit as a boarding and 
rooming enterprise. In the institution of medium size, where many 
of the majors in French or Spanish are members of Greek-letter 
societies, it is difficult to contemplate the faculty legislation necessary 
to compel such major students to cease rooming or boarding at the 
fraternity or sorority in order to expose themselves for a certain 
minimum length of time to the atmosphere of the Language House. 
One could, however, envisage a system of exchange fellowships for 
graduate students, or one merely of fellowships offered to students 
from Spain, France, and Spanish America, which would to some 
degree insure the availability to the Houses of desirable native in- 
mates for purveying atmosphere without having to make a heavy 
draft on the faculty. 
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Perhaps the best plan of all would be to seek endowments for the 
erection on the campus of small edifices of distinctly French or Span- 
ish architecture (Italian Houses seem a remote possibility for most 
institutions) to serve as social centers for all extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the language and civilization in question during the regular 
college year, to afford a place of residence or of meeting for students 
of French and Spanish and for faculty members of Romance de- 
partments, to house special collections of foreign books and objets 
d’art, and during the summer quarter to serve perhaps, in addition, 
as dining and social quarters for a larger group of major students 
under direct staff supervision. 

But whatever the possibilities may be, may I express in conclu- 
sion the hope that, in our zeal for realizing the very positive benefits 
that French and Spanish Houses, and French and Spanish Schools 
afford, we may not go too far, mistake the means for the end, and 
thus prostitute the proper primary aims of advanced studies in 
Romance culture and linguistics to the objective of enabling our stu- 
dents to speak as fluently as the man in the street rather than as 
sagely as the savant and man of the world. 


Epwin B. PLAcE 
UNIVERSITY oF COLORADO 

















SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE IN 
AMERICAN RELATIONS' 


One from outside the “sphere of interest of language,” strictly 
so called, is not, I presume, expected to do more than make himself 
understood. Perhaps he will be safest if he sticks fairly closely to his 
last and endeavors to show some of the relations of language to the 
general field of economics and statistics. 

Perhaps some of the facts I shall state bear repeating because, 
in so rapidly changing a world as that in which we live, their impor- 
tance also changes. That, I believe, is very true as to instruction in 
the languages of the Iberian peninsula. 

It is, I presume we can all agree, self-evident that the dominant 
languages of the New World are to be English and the two national 
tongues, Spanish and Portuguese. It is perhaps less generally real- 
ized that the greater number of those who speak all three of these 
are citizens of American states and that their greatest utility, or at 
least their general utilization, for the future lies in cisatlantic nations. 

Less than three generations ago a distinguished British author and 
literary critic, after a visit to the United States, where he gathered 
in a generous sum from a lecture tour, returned to Europe to make 
his comments on the country which had welcomed him and which 
was already one of the best fields for the sale of his books. 

He found our language harsh, our civilization immature and 
without culture. He published a volume on Our American Cousins, 
which sold well among us, though the book made it evident that the 
author was relieved that the relationship was no closer. 

This commentator has had brilliant successors, both in Great 
Britain and elsewhere, who, like him, have valued the dollars of 
American audiences more than they have appreciated America. 

But an increasing minority are changing in opinion. There are 
some, even in Europe, who admit that the future of the English 
language is in America. We hope the changing opinion is sincere, 
and not prompted, when they make the admission among us, by the 
desire for a “return engagement.” Some even speak of an American 
culture. Let us be chastened by the criticism of those who, it would 


appear, have heretofore had a monopoly of culture and admit, as 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1931. 
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they would have it, that at least our culture is not theirs. Let us be 
content with the admission that English-speaking America has a 
varied, worthy, and developing culture—with British background. 
But it is not British, not European. At least, one does not longer ask 
the question, “Who reads an American book?” or “Who goes to an 
American play?” If one may judge by the offerings of British book- 
stalls and of British theaters, the answer might be, “The British do.” 

I do not know in detail, as I presume you may, how far a similar 
flow of opinion still obtains among those who speak the languages 
of the Iberian peninsula. I do know that when I first visited the 
republics southward on an educational mission to their universities 
there appeared, except perhaps in Chile, little pride in the writings of 
local authors or in a national culture. The source of inspiration and 
light, it seemed to be agreed, at least among the majority of those 
in university circles, lay across the Atlantic, among the peoples of 
Southern Europe. In the universities of the United States, too, Latin 
America then seemed, not forgotten, but unknown. 

These things are less true today. However it be in Europe, in 
America, North and South, there is a greater interest in our own 
civilizations and their development. Latin-American countries are 
reading their own authors as they did not a quarter of a century ago 
—there are more of them who deserve reading. Our universities of 
the United States have discovered America and that it is not bounded 
on the south by the Rio Grande, and (let us say it with our accus- 
tomed modesty) Latin America has discovered the United States— 
there were 1,349 students from Latin America in the colleges and 
universities of the United States in 1930. At last happenings in the 
United States receive wider, if still somewhat distorted, reporting 
in Latin-American newspapers. 

Latin America has been growing so rapidly, indeed, in these 
later years that it seems as evident that the future of the languages 
of the Iberian peninsula is to be in the New World as that the future 
of English is to be there. 

In case there be any among you who, as to these tendencies, is 
still a doubting Thomas, let this be the demonstration : 

In 1881 the population of Great Britain was somewhat less than 
30 million souls; in the United States there were over 51 million— 
already more than one and one-half times as many. But in 1931 
there were about 45 million people in Great Britain and about 123 
million in the continental United States—almost three times as many. 
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The difference is even greater if one counts in Canada and the out- 
lying English-speaking American territories. 

Now the same sort of thing has been going on in countries of 
Spanish and Portuguese speech—‘“only more so.” Taking the cen- 
suses nearest to 1880, 1900, and 1930, it appears that there were in 
1880 somewhat less than 21 million people in Spain and Portugal, 
compared to about 38 million in what had once been the American 
colonies. In 1900, 24 million in the “old countries,” but 60 in the 
new—already America was gaining. But the years since 1900 show 
a more rapidly widening difference. In 1930 there were 29 million 
people in Spain and Portugal. There were about 113 million in the 
former colonies—almost four times as many. 

Reservations will occur to all of you as to the conclusions to be 
drawn from these figures. First of all, a fair fraction of the people 
in some of the Latin-American republics do not speak a European 
tongue; secondly, this remarkable increase has occurred among 
peoples a large part of whom still maintain a low standard of life. 
Their economic background has changed rapidly, is changing rapidly, 
but perhaps not as rapidly as their numbers. 

A large part of the area lies in the American tropics, which, like 
similar regions in other parts of the world, have peculiar problems 
still unsolved. These limit their contributions to the economic, social, 
and cultural life of the world. The region contains, for example, one 
great basin—the Amazon valley—as large as the United States in 
extent, in which the entire cultivated area is little more than the 
equivalent of a plat twenty-five miles square. 

After these and other reservations have been made, however, it 
still seems clear that the greatest use of the languages of the Iberian 
peninsula, like that of English, lies in America. Surely no collegiate 
teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States can afford 
to neglect that fact. 

It is proper to point out one special development in this great 
population increase of our day. This is the rapid rise of Brazil, 
roughly half of South America in area, roughly half in population, a 
country as large as the United States and with a population as great 
as that of France. It is among the greater countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, one with which the relations of our own country have been inti- 
mate politically and commercially and of great mutual advantage. 
That its language is Portuguese has a significance for us in the 
United States, and for you teachers of the languages of the Iberian 
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peninsula, which has not, in my opinion, been fully appreciated. This 
is a rapidly advancing republic with which our commercial contacts 
were more important for us in 1930 than those with all Scandinavia 
or Italy. It is a nation with which our relations are destined to be 
closer as the years pass. Some day, perhaps, American universities 
and the American public will more generally discover the importance 
of Portuguese. 

It hardly seems to need argument that, if these three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—are to rule the New World, the 
peoples speaking them should learn to speak to each other for their 
cultural advantage, for their economic advantage, and for the general 
promotion of friendly international relations among American na- 
tions. 

This leads me to a second group of generalizations of special sig- 
nificance to us, bearing especially on our economic relations with 
Latin America. These are factors which are not concerned with lan- 
guage as language, but they do emphasize our connection with Latin 
America and the importance of teaching its languages. They are in- 
fluences, so economists believe, which to a large degree make local 
cultural development and the promotion of friendly international rela- 
tions possible. 

We are going through a period of distress when most economic 
discussions have a somber hue. These current phases I do not detail. 
Rather I want to call your attention to the steady growth of unity 
of interest in economic developments between Latin America and the 
United States, especially in the period since 1900. It is a develop- 
ment which has been to the mutual advantage of all concerned and 
will again be fully appreciated when the hard times through which 
we are going have passed and “happy days have come again.” It is 
a development which has stimulated American interest in the study 
of Spanish and Portuguese and which will in turn be stimulated by 
the further extension of such study. 

Since 1900 our interchanges with Latin America, whether meas- 
ured by quantity or value of products, has increased spectacularly. 
This is a solid growth, one which is based on permanent needs. It is 
a growth based on the stablest of all the foundations of international 
trade—contrasting natural resources. 

As late as 1910-14—these years are taken to indicate the pre-war 
period—our import-export trade with Latin America, already rapidly 
expanding, reached a value of only 736 million dollars. In 1929 the 
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comparable figure was 2,078 million dollars—an almost threefold 
increase. Latin America has become important to us as never before, 
and we have become more important to Latin America than ever 
before. The interests of these, our neighbor republics, are our in- 
terests and ours are theirs. We buy from them far more than any 
other nation. We sell to them more than any other country. Good 
merchants should know the language of those with whom they deal. 

The same sort of picture is found in what is, for us, the newest 
field of economic endeavor—investment of capital abroad. It is esti- 
mated that, at the beginning of the century, citizens of the United 
States had about 300 million dollars invested in Latin-American 
countries, then chiefly in Mexico and Cuba. On January 1, 1931, the 
total was between $5,150,000,000 and $5,350,000,000. 

It is a popular misconception that these moneys have, in all but 
a minor fraction, been loans to governments. As a matter of fact, 
only about one-third represents government bonds. Even these, it 
should be pointed out, are not loans by the government of the United 
States to other governments, but funds advanced by citizens like us 
resident all over the United States. The rest are investments in 
mines, plantations, public utilities, packing plants, banks, and the 
whole range of the enterprises of the Continent. 

In whatever lines these investments may be, they also bind the 
nations involved closer together. We—not our government directly, 
but citizens all over this country—come to have an interest in the 
prosperity and stability of the countries southward, both their polliti- 
cal and economic stability ; and the countries southward are interested 
in the success of the American and other foreign investments, be- 
cause the success of these means their own success. 

Once more, if we are to make these investments of as great a 
service to us and to the people among whom they are made as they 
should be, we should “talk their language.” 

All these various factors (I omit others hardly less important) 
have a direct bearing upon the work you have in hand. They empha- 
size for our people the importance of language equipment which shall 
facilitate interchange between the United States and the other Ameri- 
can republics. The spoken and the written word are essentials for 
intercourse, whether cultural or material. Language is the basis for 
more than one sort of “good understanding.” 


CHESTER LLoyp JONES 
UNnIveERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

















































SOME CURIOSITIES OF SPANISH 
COLONIAL POETRY 


The glorious period of high adventure and stirring conquest in 
the New World was the sixteenth century. The contemporary litera- 
ture, particularly the poetry, reflects in some measure the zestful 
spirit of the age and records some of the incredible feats of valor 
and enterprise of the impetuous conquistador. Ercilla, the poet of 
action as well as words, perhaps best epitomizes this heroic epoch. 
While the realism and descriptive vigor of the epic Araucana is 
never equaled in the diminuendo of similar but less inspired works 
during the century following, they reveal the enthusiasm and love of 
action which characterized the first exuberant decades of Spain in 
the New World. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century the era of tremen- 
dous expansion was at an end.’ The weakened motherland was 
obliged to content herself with consolidating the gains already made, 
thrusting forward here and there a defensive frontier against her 
foes, internal as well as external, who threatened her holdings with 
increasing boldness. (With the day of the conquistador over, a 
settled state of society was gradually being attained, accompanied 
by a growing cultivation of the arts and the social refinements of 
the Peninsula.’ Universities had been established almost simultane- 
ously in Mexico City and Lima not long after the conquest and 
these, together with numerous other institutions subsequently 
founded, began to flourish in the seventeenth century. About them 
as a nucleus grew a small but increasing leisure class, with varying 
degrees of interest in and aptitude for intellectual pursuits. 

There is no dearth of important works of erudition produced in 
the colonies during the last two centuries of Spanish domination, but 
it must be confessed that these were almost overwhelmed by the 
deluge of (verse pouring forth continuously during all this period. 
Some of these metrical compositions were of high order, but the 
majority of them were devoid of intrinsic merit or lasting worth. 
No occasion was too insignificant to commemorate in this way, so 
that the birth of a prince, the marriage of a member of the royal 
family, the death of a monarch, the arrival of a viceroy as well as 
the frequent religious and secular festivals, were all signals for an 
outburst of more or less poetic rhapsody. Since the natural order of 
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events did not always offer sufficient opportunity to gratify this 
passion for self-expression, especial occasions were created. The 
custom of certdmenes, or poetical contests, grew, and the organiza- 
tion of private and select Academies became more widespread as the 
period of Spanish control advanced. 

All this might have resulted in the production of more creditable 
verse if the colonies had not fallen heir to the literary decadence and 
vices of the Peninsula. Unfortunately, all of these were faithfully 
imitated and carried to even greater extremes in the intellectual 
centers of Spain’s ultramarine possessions. The curse of gongorism, 
with its ridiculous conceits, its pompous affected style heavily laden 
with classical and mythological allusions and other marks of ped- 
antry, descended with blighting effect. The contagion of such ex- 
traordinary bad taste spread even to that inspired genius, Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, the “Tenth Muse” of New Spain. Nearly everyone 
succumbed to this devastating plague, including the serious-minded 
intellectuals whose other works are worthy of the highest respect. 
These counted such illustrious figures of the universities as Sigitenza 
y Gongora in Mexico, and especially Peralta Barnuevo of Lima, the 
author of the ponderous and forbidding epic Lima Fundada. “Many 
things were taught in the University of San Marcos,” wrote a cele- 
brated critic,’ who might well have been referring to any of the 
higher institutions of learning in the colonies, “the only thing that 
was not taught was good taste.” 

It was not enough that the resultant compositions should be an 
almost meaningless jumble of artificial expressions and numbing 
Latinisms, but the verse forms themselves were submitted to every 
kind of distortion that the misguided ingenuity of poetasters could 
contrive. The Marqués de Castell-dos-Rius, a viceroy of Peru early 
in the eighteenth century, organized a private Academy with mem- 
bership limited to a half-dozen or so leading literary lights of the 
realm. Veladas were held weekly in which he and his fellow-acade- 
micians, before an audience of the choicest members of the society 
of Lima, took childish delight in the metrical complexities with which 
they enshrouded the subjects selected for verses at their various 
meetings. It was the boast of this Academy that through this body 


1 Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de Poetas Hispano-Ameri- 
canos, II, 214. 
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of literary luminaries “se habian hecho usuales los primores mds 
dificiles.”” 

A few of the oddities of the unfortunate literary habits of this 
period have been selected from works published in Lima and Mexico 
City—the most advanced centers of culture and refinement during 
the colonial epoch—and are here offered for observation. The fol- 
lowing list is not, of course, exhaustive but is sufficiently long, per- 
haps, to convey an idea of the manifold devices to which these versi- 
fiers resorted and the mental gymnastics by which they exercised 
their muse. 

Other examples may be found in the second volume of Rojas’ 
history of Argentine literature. The same aberrations of literary 
taste spread wherever Spanish was written. 


ACROSTICS 


One of the commonest and oldest of devices is the acrostic. The 
Greeks are said to have made use of such combinations, and in every 
age and language down to those of today they are found in almost 
infinite variations. Usually an acrostic was a poem or similar com-! 
position in which the initial or other letters taken in order spelled a 
name or phrase taken as a subject. In the seventeenth century it 
enjoyed, perhaps, its greatest vogue in the courtly circles of Europe 
and, subsequently, in the higher strata of colonial society. Books 
frequently contained prefatory poems in this form by well-meaning 
friends of the author. Particularly in the certdmenes did these ama- 
teur poets, or, perhaps, puzzle-makers, exercise their ingenuity by 
inventing new and more complicated acrostics. One of an elaborate 
nature, an acréstico-real soneto, is here reproduced. As will be noted, 
a redondilla has been taken as a subject: 


El bronce y buril 
Al Valor y el arte 
De tan raro Marte 
Den aplausos mil. 


This is spelled out in four vertieal columns of a sonnet: 


2 Prélogo de Flor de Academias, edited and published by Ricardo Palma 
in Lima, 1899. 
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CENTONES 


One of the most ridiculous manifestations of the deplorable taste 
of the period and one which enjoyed wide popularity was the cen- 
tones.* These were veritable metrical crazy quilts, a patching to- 
gether of fragments broken off from the works of some poet or poets 
(Don Luis de Gongora became the chief object of these attentions) 
to form new compositions. These have been aptly described by a 
Mexican critic® as “a work as difficult as anti-artistic, in which nei- 
ther intelligence, imagination or sentiment take part; a labor of 
mechanical sluggishness which may be compared to that of the 
artisan who does inlay work in wood or one who forms mosaics 
with stones of varied colors.” 

Occasionally these centones were composed of the most diverse 
elements ; sacred and profane works, the ancient Greek and Roman 
poets, apothegms and common proverbs, and even bits of songs sung 
in the streets were all placed under contribution in the painful evo- 
lution of such compositions. Nor was this habit limited solely to 
verse ; whole books and even sermons were constructed in this irra- 


8 Reprinted in José Toribio Medina, La Imprenta en Lima, III, 463-64. 

* Concerning the origin of these compositions, Francisco Pimentel in His- 
toria critica de la literatura y de las ciencias en México, p. 141, states: 

“ .. La desgraciada invencién de los centones en castellano se debe a D. Juan 
Andorilla Larramendi quien, con versos de Garcilaso, compuso el poema Cristo 
en la Crus.” 


5 Pimentel, op. cit., p. 140. 
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tional manner. One historian of Mexico® records that during the 
ceremonies in 1701 honoring the memory of the recently deceased 
Charles II a certain Fray Bartolomé Navarro preached a sermon 
composed of bits from the writings of such varied figures as Vergil, 
Ovid, St. Paul, Horace, Lucan, Machiavelli, St. John, Euripides, 
Jeremiah, Terence, St. Matthew, and Martial. 

A few verses from one of these centones written in Mexico and 
based on the works of Don Luis de Gongora will suffice to illustrate 
this peculiar diversion of idle minds in the colonies. The symbols on 
either extreme indicate the source of the half-lines, which are divided 
by an asterisk, the 1654 edition of the works of Géngora being cited :’ 


CANCION 
Son. fol:8 | Poniendo ley al mar*, robusto pino, Son. fol. 15 
Son. fol.3 | Velero bosque de arboles,* al viento, Son. fol. 6 
Que lo trata imperioso,* alado roble Sol. fol. 159 
Son. fol.22 En campo azul* del liquido elemento Sol. fol. 174 
Son. fol.3 | Desata montes* de inquieto lino, Son. fol. 3 


Oct. fol.55 De escollos mil* no ay cabo que no doble: Sol. fol. 159 


Evidently there were abuses of this form of verse writing, for 
the Secretary of the certamen in which this was submitted had felt 
it incumbent upon his office to warn the contestants against short 
cuts. They were advised that in forming their canciones of centones 
they must not take three or two or even one whole verse, but merely 
half-lines.*® 


OcTAVAS DE VERSOS PARTIDOS 


Another curious manifestation of misguided zeal and one calling 
for the greatest ingenuity was the composing of octaves whose 
eleven-syllable verses were so divided that the first seven syllables of 
each line taken in order formed eight redondillas. The latter could 
be read independently of the octaves and must treat of the same 


6 Vicente Riva Palacio, México a través de los siglos, I1, 751-52. 


7 This cancién is reproduced in full in I. A. Leonard, “Some Géngora 
‘Centones’ in Mexico,” Hispania, Vol. XII, No. 6 (December, 1929), 
pp. 568-69. 


8 Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, Triumpho Parthénico, fol. 75. 
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subject. Here is one that received a prize. The redondillas appear 
in ordinary type, while the remaining syllables of each verse of the 
octave appear in italics. 


Por venerar a Delos reverente 

Anio (en quien la Tiara siempre luce 
Y Corona preclara de su frente) 
Unidos da desvelos, que introduce 
Para su mayor gloria con fe ardiente 
A su primero instante, en que reluce 
Sacra llama flamante, que propicia 
Regia ofrece memoria, y Pontificia 


En religiosa unién de zelo siente 
La concordia jurada si se pura 
De Anchises da postrada, y reverente 
A Delos su atencién firme y segura 
Porque juntando diestras felizmente 
A sus cultos las manos, su hermosura 
De afectos soberanos dimanadas 
Logre dichosas muestras consagradas. 


Assi sabia Minerva Mexicana 

Con Anchises mejor, y mas piadoso 
Une su fino amor, que dichas gana, 
Quando piedad observa religioso 
En Anio figurada, donde ufana 

A un Seraphin unida amor glorioso 
Si a Delos mas lucida que es Maria 
Se mira consagrada en éste dia. 


O! Celebre tu gloria docta Athenas 
Con digna aclamacién, con vozes claras 
La fama por blaz6n de aplausos llenas, 
Y el tiempo por memoria de a tus aras, 
O Seraphico Coro! pues resuenas 

Oy con Minerva amante dichas raras, 

Celebra el puro instante a Delos pura, 

Que haze tu edad de oro mds segura.® 





® Taken from Sigiienza y Gongora, of. cit., fols. 81-83. 
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Thus Don Joseph de Mora y Cuellar, “whose cleverness in these 
Octaves attests to his great talent,” sang in honor of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


GLosas 


A poetic composition which did not place as much strain on the 
ingenuity of the writer and which, in the hands of an intelligent 
craftsman, was not incapable of beauty was the gloss. In the latter, 
each stanza usually terminated in a verse from a shorter poem, the 
concluding line rhyming and making sense with the rest. This was 
a practice common enough among the great figures of the Golden 
Age of Spanish literature,”® and its appearance in the colonies is not 
one of the worse features of their literary habits. The example 
which has been chosen is possibly of some general interest, as it is 
said to be the product of the pen of one of the greatest poets of the 
closing decades of the seventeenth century—Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz. Although the poem appears under the name of “el Br. Felipe 
de Salayzes Gutierrez,” from the little satyrilla™ of the Secretary of 
the certamen in which it was entered and other evidence available’* 
there is little doubt that it was the work of the “Tenth Muse.” It 
is interesting to note that this great figure in Mexican poetry, prob- 
ably the greatest during the colonial period, received only a third 
prize, a silver teacup, in this competition with the poetasters of her 
time. 


10 See E. H. Templin, “A Gloss of a Ballad by Géngora,” Romanic Review, 
Vol. XXI, No. 1 (January-March, 1930). 


11 “Glossa que es de tanto vuelo, 
(Aung ay de esto a cada paso) 
Bien sé yo, por del Parnaso, 
Que es glossa de Mongi-belo: 


Pero su premio llevé 
De vna tasa (vesla aqui) 
Bien aya la glossa, y 
La Madre que la parié.” 
—Sictenza y GOncorA in Triumpho Parthénico, fol. 99 
12 This poem was included in her works in Fama y obras posthumas (Bar- 


celona, 1701), p. 140. See Dorothy Schons, Bibliografia de Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, Monografias Bibliograficas Mexicanas, Nam. 7 (México, 1927), pp. 20-21. 
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Mientras él mira suspenso 
Sus bellezas multiplica 
Ella heridas todas fuertes, 
Pero ninguna sentida, 





Con luciente vuelo ayroso Ave es, que con vuelo grave 
Reyna de las Aves bellas De lo injusto haziédo justo 
Fabrica entre las estrellas Pudo hazer a Adan Augusto 
El ileso nido hermoso: Convirtiendo el Eva en Ave: 
Mirala el Dragon furioso No el Dragon su astucia alabe, 
Pero, aunque con odio intenso Que si en las comunes muertes 
Mal seguira el buelo immenso Goza victoriosas fuertes, 
De el Aguila coronada; Haze en estos lanzes raros 
Si ella buela remontada, El todos flacos reparos ; 
Mientras él mira suspenso. Ella heridas todas fuertes. 
Mal su anhelito ha intétado Que bien el Ave burlé 
El nido infestar, { ha visto De sus astucias lo horrendo; 
Porque con la piedra Christo, Pues su concepcién aii viendo 
Qued6 el nido preservado: Su preservacion, no vid! 
Mas ella al verle burlado Bien su necedad pensd, 
A Dios el honor aplica, Que era el Aguila escogida 
Y quando de dones rica, De su veneno vencida; 
Apocando sus riquezas Aunque miraba en su dajio 
Disminuye sus grandezas, Mil sefiales de su engafio; 
Sus bellezas multiplica. Pero ninguna sentida. 
ENIGMAS 





Even in the large cities, such as Lima and Mexico City, there 
were but few distractions in the evening; the people amused them- 
selves in their family gatherings and tertulias with sprightly con- 
versation enlivened with music and the wit of talented members. 
Much importance was given to the deciphering of charades, conun- 
drums, and enigmas as social pastimes, and those gifted strove to 
excel each other in such ingenious if rather futile literary produc- 
tions. These usually were presented in verse and were so popular 
that the Marqués de Castell-dos-Rius devoted one of the sessions of 
his celebrated Academy in Lima to them. Two of the shorter ones 
with their answers offered by two of the foremost socios of this 
aristocratic organization are here reproduced. 
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ENIGMA 
Mido a quien me mide a mi, es lo que oculto mostrar ; 
mi ruina y mi logro soy, sin alas, logro volar, 
porque pierdo lo que doy y siendo un punto a mi fé, 
y en no dando me perdi. al cielo igualo, y aun sé 
Mi juicioso frenesi todo el mundo gobernar. 


(Es el Reloj) 
By Don Pepro pE PERALTA 


ENIGMA 
Mi madre ha sido la Tierra, Si se me ponen delante 
al Sol debi mi crianza, les digo en su misma cara, 
y trasformado a otro ser sin reparo, sus defectos 
soy tan claro como el agua. al Sefior, al Rey y al Papa. 
Por la luna me engrandezco Y pues que a todos hablo con verdad, 
tanto, que en corta distancia, no me descubre aquel que no supiere 
cuanto se ofrece a mi vista, que puedo tener cosa que guardar. 
en mis términos se halla. (Es el Espejo) 


By Don Jer6nImMo DE Monrorte!® 


Ecos 


Another tour de force much in vogue in the Peninsula as well as 
the colonies was what were called “echoes.” In this case the final 
word of a verse exactly imitated or rhymed with the closing syllables 
of the next to the last, thus creating the effect of an echo. This was 
a popular device in the poetical contests especially, both in Spain 
and in her possessions in the New World, and was of long duration. 
The effect can be noted in the following sonnets written in Mexico 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. These were com- 
posed in honor of the Viceroy of Mexico, Conde de Paredes, Mar- 
qués de la Laguna, and were awarded prizes in a certamen held in 
the capital of New Spain in 1682 to celebrate the Immaculate Con- 
ception, one of the most fundamental of doctrines at that time. 


18In Acta Tercera of Flor de Academias, Lima, 1899, edited by Don 
Ricardo Palma, p. 19. 
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SONETOS DE ECOS 


Si al alto Apolo la sagrada agrada 
Piedad Troyana, a que devida vida 
Tanta asegure, que eximida mida 
Del veloz tiempo en la jornada nada: 

Por tan sublime, tan sagrada grada, 

(En que la luz, como en manida anida) 
Suba tu amor; no se despida, pida 
Posteridad, mas que aclamada amada. 

No en ti tu ser, (si se repara) para, 
Grande Marqués; porque eloquente quente 
Lo que en el eco, que resuena suena, 

Y a que el afecto no disiente: y siente, 

Que ha de dever a tan preclara ara 
Triunfar tu estirpe en la Agarena arena.** 





Quietud fue a Delos inmudada dada, 
Quando por Patria el Sol la apura pura: 
Y del orbe la noche obscura cura, 

Al passo que es por afamada amada. 

Al Phrygio Eneas consagrada agrada; 

Y aunque la Grecia se conjura, jura 
Posteridad con ligadura dura, 
Sin que resista a su jornada nada. 

O el Clarin de oro en su discante cante 
Tu succession, Sefior! frequente quente 
Siglos tu casa, que devota vota. 

Cultos a Delos mas flamante amante: 
Oprima, fiera, diligente, gente 

Mirando nunca su derrota rota!*® 


As one thing leads to another, so bold spirits were inspired to 
undertake even more hazardous feats of cerebration, such as the 
“double echo” in which the last three words of a verse re-echoed 
each other as they dwindled in length. In the nineteenth meeting of 
his Academy held March 10, 1710, in Lima, the literary-minded 
Viceroy already mentioned, the Marqués de Castell-dos-Rius, per- 
haps sensing his approaching demise, selected a funereal topic on 


14 By Don Diego de Sigiienza y Figueroa in Sigiienza y Géngora, op. cit., 
fol. 75. 


18 By Doctor Don Francisco de Oyanguren, advocate of the Royal Au- 
diencia, in Sigiienza y Géngora, op. cit., fol. 76. 
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which his fellow-academicians were to exercise their muse. Remem- 
bering that, as the Church puts ashes upon the brow of its followers, 
words are uttered which contain mystical echoes, as in “reverteris, 
teris, eris, is,” the pious Viceroy requested that the members of his 
illustrious society should write redondillas with double echoes at the 
end of each stanza on this ceremony of the Church and the inevi- 
tableness of death. A few strophes will suffice to illustrate this phe- 
nomenon. 


REDONDILLAS 
Hombre, aunque halagar te ves Si esta luz no se aplicara 
de lisonjas del engafio, a desviarte del dajio, 
advierte que el desengafio la imagen del desengafio 
mas descortés-cortés-es. solo honrara-rara-ara, 
Aunque el gusto se desabra Todo en la vida es mudable 
la verdad deje el disfraz; y en prueba de su inconstancia 
y el oido que eficaz lo que apreciabas constancia 
la palabra-labra-abra. invariable-variable-hable. 
La ceniza acostumbre Mira cuan desconocida 
a ser llama, y su explendor queda, entre humanas memorias, 
aunque el engafio al temor la aclamacion de tus glorias 
desalumbre-alumbre-lumbre. pues se olvida-vida-ida. 


La nuestra desde su aurora 
en su nombre desfallece, 

* aun cuando a la que amanece 
brilladora-adora-hora.?* 


VERSES CONSISTING OF Worps BEGINNING WITH 
THE SAME LETTER 


“Difficult poetry both on account of the loftiness of the meter as 
well as the arduousness of its composition in which all the words 
continue with the same letter with which each stanza begins’’" is the 
comment accompanying some octaves written in this manner. And 
useless as well as arduous so far as true poetry is concerned, it 
might have been added. Yet it was a common enough feat in which 


16 By Don Pedro Joseph Bermiidez in Flor de Academias, edited by Don 
Ricardo Palma, p. 289. 


17 Quoted in José Toribio Medina, La Imprenta en Lima, II, 503. 
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many of those who should have known better took delight. The 
results of such efforts can be noted in the two octaves selected at 
random from a series on the same subject. 


Cielo ;c6mo canciones cantaremos _ Rebelde rayo reventé rindiendo 
Con corazones casi consumidos ? Realzada rama, regia raiz robando, 
Con causa conveniente callaremos Recuerdos rigorosos repitiendo 
Congojados, confusos, condolidos: Risuefios regocijos retirando 
Constante compasién conservaremos: Reconoced reclamos, recreciendo, 
Corran copiosos cauces comprimidos Reciprocas razones reparando, 
Considerando cumbre combatido Recias robustas rocas rebatidas 
Caido citro, corona comprimida. Resoluciones reales redargiiidas.'* 





Other stanzas are given with words all beginning with A, O, L, 
or M. 


























Poesias RETROGRADAS 





In the fourth certamen held in Mexico City in honor of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mary in February, 1682, the 
Secretary decreed that the theme of the poems should be this doc- 
trine. As Aeneas had found refuge and inspiration in Delos, so the 
great Philip Il “had dropped the anchor of his hope in the safe 
harbor” of this dogma which was to be memorialized on this occasion 
either by a ballad with assonants in i-e or “quatro dezimas retré- 
gradas.” The latter, he explains, are to be written in such a manner 
that by reading them from the last line backward to the first they 
will make sense and deal with the same subject as when they are 
read in the natural way. The following was awarded the first prize. 





Reverente se acogid Assi el Gran Filipo amante 


A Delos immaculada A mejor Delos MARIA 
Eneas, si alli su armada Con devocion rinde pia 
Feliz proteccién hall, Cultos al primer instante; 
Y quando la veneré, No es mucho, si semejante 
A culto tan Religioso De Eneas la Religion 
Oraculo misterioso Grande feliz successién 
Fecunda estirpe le ofrece; A su real casa asegura, 
Que tanto favor merece Quando mas aplaude pura 


En Delos amor piadoso. En Delos la Concepcion. 





18 By Juan Antonio de Arcaya, reproduced in Medina, loc. cit. 
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Invicto Carlos Segundo Si hereda la devocién 

Logre en su afecto heredado Herede magestuosa 

Para cada Real estado Alta prosapia dichosa 
Succession, ¢ admire el mundo, Para su mayor blasén; 

Siendo su amor tan profundo; De Espaijia el regio Leén, 

Y pues venera a MARIA Y Religioso y amante 

Su limpieza, y hidalguia Celebre el primer instante 
Meresca para sus glorias De la mas Sagrada Delos; 

A cada punto victorias, Pues que la aplauden los cielos 
Si da tal punto las fia. En su Concepciéon triunfante.® 


“The composition of the second meter relating to this theme,” 
observes the Secretary, referring to these décimas, “must be difficult 
since only two poems were presented.” While this statement can 
readily be accepted, it gains even greater force when one learns that 
more than five hundred compositions in various forms and meters 
were submitted in the contests. Evidently so complicated a task gave 
pause to these amateur word-jugglers. The second offering reads: 


La de Apolo patria amada Para que domine el mundo, 
Delos estacién florida Invicto templado acero 
Siendo al Troyano acogida Se vera siempre el primero 
Quieta segura estimada, En nuestro Carlos Segundo 
Del Phrygio al ser venerada Su afecto, y zelo profundo 
Coronas promete humano Eternamente triunfante, 

Al pio Eneas Troyano Que en ecos la fama cante 
De sempiternos verdores Con soberanos desvelos 
Numerosos successores Tendra en la mas pura Delos 
Oraculo soberano. Tierna devocién, y amante. 
Con afecto reverente Carlos sucessién gloriosa 

A esta de limpiezas arca De todo el orbe dominio 

El quarto mayor Monarca Tendra en vuestro patrocinio 
Le tributé culto ardiente ; Por su piedad Religiosa: 
Porque a su divino Oriente La aclamacion fervorosa, 
Eneas mejor le asegura, Delos, de la mancha pura 
Devocién, y muy segura Vuestra fineza asegura 

Su fama vuelta en laureles, Del Gran Felipo Espajfiol 
Que goze, y su estirpe fieles Por patria noble del Sol 

La mejor Delos procura. Libre de la noche obscura.”° 





1®By Don Joseph de Mora y Cuellar in Sigiienza y Géngora, op. cit., 
fol. 74. 


20 By Clemente Bugueyro, ibid., fols. 74-75. 
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Not merely verse forms were treated in this way but, in some 
instances, words themselves were reversed. Some concessions in 
spelling were made to achieve this result, such as the confusion of 
the b and the v, as well as the equal value given to c, z, and s. This, 
after all, was not an unreasonable license for the poets to take, for in 
Lima, where the following composition was written, it was the 
common practice in ordinary speech. A few quintillas of a “de- 


scription” of the dawn are reproduced. 


Cémo ha de pintar un hombre 
La Aurora que nunca vido? 
y mas yo (nadie se asombre) 
que de Aurora solo el nombre 
me despierta odio al oido. 


Yo no sé qué es madrugar, 
porque eso es de gente vil; 
por lo cual, para acertar 
he llegado a preguntar 
iqué es Aurora? en Lima a mil. 


Segun los poetas quieren 
la Aurora es madre del dia, 
que llora del agua infieren, 
mas digan lo que dijeren 
la vieron que ayer reia. 


Llanto y risa le atribuyen 
segun lo que han de decir; 
tristes, triste la construyen; 
mas los que del llanto huyen 
suelen de la risa asir. 


Por falsa y disimulada 
yo, para mi, la tenia; 
pues que sale arrebolada 
riéndose a carcajada, 
si llorar a hilos solia. 


Quien a la Aurora festeja 
que en afios al tiempo emula, 
claro discurrir se deja, 
que si no la llaman vieja 
a lo que esto aluda, adula. 


Uno mirandola estaba 
al tiempo que el sol salia, 
y viO que se transformaba 
y el alba que se admiraba 
dijo alegre: ay, Dios! soy dia! 


Saliéd Febo rozagante 
porque el Alba le traia, 
y aunque estaba tan infante 
desde su cuna flamante 
con su luz al aire heria. 


De sus rayos las cuchillas 
donde quiera que llegaban 
nadie podia sufrillas, 
pues con estar en mantillas 
como navajas sajaban. 


Sale el sol con luz avara 
y a muy breve rato ciega 
a cuantos les da en la cara, 
y en diluvios de luz clara 
de sombras agena anega.”* 


It is almost impossible, and probably unprofitable, to attempt a 
complete catalogue with illustrations of the varied and myriad de- 


21'By Fray Agustin Sanz in Flor de Academias, Acta Décima Séptima, 


pp. 270-71. 
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vices to which the literary-minded of the Spanish colonies had re- 
course and which they invented in their puerile efforts to excel each 
other. No mention has been made of the equivocos or puns whose 
popularity was universal, nor of the paranomasias, the use of words 
identical in spelling except for one letter, as 


y, como es mi musa masa, 
and 
desplegar su copa capa,?* 


nor of the fondness for writing verses terminating in letters which 
stood for words, such as CMT (se mete), CC (cese), VGT 
(vejete), K K O (cacao), etc.** All these were common diversions 
having much the same appeal, it would seem, as the modern cross- 
word puzzle. Geroglificos and anagramas likewise were popular, 
while the composing of redondillas terminating in the names of plays, 
of streets, or of books was universal. 

It is needless, however, to be wearied with the mention of all 
these devices, for little that can be called poetry came out of them. 
While the majority of those who essayed these compositions were 
devoid of any lyric inspiration, even those who doubtlessly possessed 
abilities of a sort were captivated by the fascination of playing with 
words as an infant does with a toy. They took a childlike delight 
in manipulating expressions, with little concern for the meanings 
that they might contain. Novelty and ingenuity in the form were 
more desirable than the content. Artificiality reigned supreme. With 
all the charm of the natural settings of both Lima and Mexico City 


22 Examples of these may be seen in the Acta Décima Cuarta of the Flor 
de Academias. Of this Acta the editor, Don Ricardo Palma, wrote in his 
Juicio Sintético of this meeting of the Academy : 

“Insustancial gasto de erudicién hicieron los concurrentes a esta velada, 
principiando por el virrey cuyo romance es bastante malo. No hay un solo 
poeta a quien se le entienda lo que se propuso decir. Todo es un parrafo de 
inepcias. ; Tiempo y nimen mal empleados !” 

28 Acta Décima Sexta of the same Flor de Academias affords numerous 
examples of this peculiarity, in some of which every verse terminates in this 
manner. This whole volume, which Don Ricardo Palma has made available 
from a manuscript dated 1713, contains one of the most complete assortments 
of the curiosities of Spanish colonial poetry. The innumerable certdmenes, 
many of which were printed though now rare (such as the Triwmpho Parthé- 
nico of Sigiienza y Géngora), used in this article also afford rich material to 
the curious investigator. 
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and with all the Spaniard’s irrepressible desire to express himself 
in verse, it is strange that there is scarcely any meritorious poetry of 
a descriptive sort. But the eyes of the colonists were fixed on the 
motherland, whose control of the intellectual as well as the political 
life of her possessions in the New World was almost despotic, and 
they could appreciate but little the sources of inspiration that were 
near at hand. Spain itself fell a prey to the plague of gongorism, 
and the colonies, held tightly in the embrace of the metrdpoli, read- 
ily succumbed to the deadly contagion. Under this influence the 
more enlightened spirits both in the viceroyalty of Peru and in 
New Spain—and their number was not insignificant—were turned 
by the force of circumstances from the cultivation of a more worthy 
literature to the creation of such inanities as we have seen. 


Irvinc A. LEONARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


























VARIACIONES SOBRE EL TEMA DE DON JUAN’ 


Magnifico retablo nuestro Teatro del Siglo de Oro. Gran retablo 
de figuras y de gestos abundantes y en contraste: de figuras que se 
yerguen impasibles, frias; figuras que se retuercen dolorosas. Han 
salido de la vida plena para ponerse, también en tipicas posturas, en 
los lienzos de Velazquez y del Greco, de Zurbaran, del Espafioleto. 

Arte bizarro, mistico y pagano. Exuberante de vitalidad y alma, 
ese retablo enorme tiene medrado espiritu. 

Con gesto digno, de soberbia puntillosa, con burlones ojos llenos 
de malicias, danse en él las manos los santos y los libertinos, sefiorias, 
rufianes, picaros escuderos, caballeros hijosdalgo o las ricas-hembras 
y las serranas, duefias reverendas, doncellas recogidas, tias postizas 
trotaconventos. Bailan todos la chacona o juegan a matarse y, de 
cierto, visten los semidioses y santidades, tal cual vez, como los caba- 
lleros y las damas: calzas atacadas, greguescos, jubones acuchillados, 
cuellos de Holanda, mantos de soplillo, mantos de medio ojo. 

Arte dionisiaco, pintoresco como la vida. Sin lejanias ni pro- 
fundidades. Arte de superficies, desbordante de postura, de accidn, 
de aventura; lirico, de verbo cortesano y culto o frase chocarrera. 
Arte de metafora continua y atrevida. Quiere ser: “Imitatio vitae, 
speculum consuetudinis, imago veritatis” o “heroicae fortunae in 
adversis comprehensio” a simplemente: guia de pecadores. 

Del portentoso retablo y del grupo bien nutrido de caballeros 
mozos disolutos, destacase don Juan Tenorio para de la mano de un 
fraile mercedario, grave y burlon a la vez, representar el Burlador de 
Sevilla y convidado de piedra, famosa comedia. Da también comienzo 
en este preciso punto la Historia edificante de las andanzas y divaga- 
ciones de don Juan en el espacio y en el tiempo. 

Musa socarrona la del Maestro en Teologia Fray Gabriel Téllez ; 
solia escandalizar a sus hermanos de profesién. Haciale mover 
ingeniosamente figurinas de damiselas parlanchinas, caprichosas o 
desenvueltas y de galanes veleidosos, puntillosos y soberbios, en un 
invariable juego inocente de amor burgués. Serio a veces el fraile, 
le llevaba con unciOn beata de las cosas humanas a las divinas. Pre- 
ocupabase entonces, como los tedlogos y los misticos, de transcenden- 
tales cuestiones: la Fe, la Muerte, la Salvacién. 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1931. 
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En uno de los momentos de grave especulacion, el fraile que Tirso 
de Molina quiere decirse, ha sacado del retablo a don Juan para unir 
la su escandalosa historia a cierta conseja de un convidado de piedra 
que los romances cantaban. Por demas, sabiale libertino, mozo ato- 
londrado, altanero, muy soberbio, de constitucién sensual, valiente, 
pendenciero y sin amor; indiferente al peligro, antes agradandose 
con él, algo frio de fe y muy descuidado del temor de Dios. Rasgos 
eran estos muy bastantes para hacer de él y de sus hazafias un notable 
documento y castigo para tardos y helados de fe. 

Viajero, don Juan lleva consigo al Comendador. Poco de él ha 
de apartarse y andando el tiempo, esta estatua vengadora estara con 
él en pasos misticos extravagantes de auto sacramental, en orgias 
ridiculas de aquelarre y en horripilantes, dantescas escenas de in- 
fierno. 

Espafia ve partir al disoluto, sin mucho sentimiento pues otros 
galanes libertinos en el gran retablo quedan. Apenas de él se cuidan 
para maltraerle, Cordoba Maldonado y Zamora. 

Erale a don Juan conocida Italia, mas a ella pasa ahora en busca 
de nuevas aventuras y de nuevos cronistas. 

Italia, tierra mediterranea, galante y en sensualidad maestra; 
afin a la espafiola por pasién; seductora, elegante. Indiferente o 
celosa no le refind con su maquiavelismo. Tenia ella fresco el re- 
cuerdo de famosos libertinos y amadores mas inteligentes de su ayer. 

Cicognini y Filiberto primeros relatores, dicen de él antiguas 
hazafias copiadas a Tirso, sin pasion, y exageran otras nuevas. Afir- 
manle en las cualidades conocidas o exaltan tonos de otras que antes 
no tenia. Poco montan. Ponenle a su lado un lacayo de la farsa en 
pasos de comedia y un fin sobrenatural edificante. Asi, ayudados de 
insipidos copistas o imitadores vanle llevando a la Commedia del’ 
Arte y a sus faranduleros. Ridiculas son y groseras las arlequinadas 
donde gallardea el libertino frente a un publico majadero y burlon. 
Aqui fina con horribles penas infernales y de aqui pasa también a ser 
sujeto protagonista de opera bufa. 

Quiso Goldoni reivindicar a este Tenorio ya tan degenerado, ridi- 
culo, grosero y harto feroz. Italia no le tomo en serio y él no supo 
por su parte engrandecerle. 

Error habia sido del fraile espafiol poner pasos de comedia en el 
drama grave de don Juan. 

La Francia galante de Luis XIV, de opulentos sefiores libertinos, 
asi en filosofia como en conducta ; de cabalistas devotos ; de escépticos 
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y sensualistas herederos del siglo XVI, Moliére gran pintor, ha retra- 
tado en la comedia del recién venido don Juan. Trajéronle de Italia 
y no de Espafia Dorimond y Villiers. 

Quiso el buen cémico burlarse de todos por igual, hizo suyo a 
Tenorio y reforzo con intencion los tonos que le caracterizaban. Es 
su don Juan, ademas de disoluto, tedrico del amor; algo fildsofo; 
hipocrita ; frio y cinico en extremo; falso devoto; blasfemo y alguna 
vez, como sus paraddjicos modelos, tiene rasgos de gentil caballero. 
Gran caracter. Tiene espiritu este don Juan y mas alma y mas vitali- 
dad. Reflejo de la sociedad francesa espiritual y frivola (de espajiol 
solo le queda la soberbia) es en el fondo secuencia de Tartuffe. 

La satira honda y clara, transparente, a libertinos, sefiores caba- 
listas y preciosas ridiculas alborotd, y la comedia de don Juan fué 
de necesidad olvidada. 

Pocos al gran cémico siguieron y estos pocos no le superaron. En 
esta tierra de adopcion, triste y pobre es el destino de don Juan. 
Tiempos han de venirle mejores, mas en tanto que vienen, preciso 
es que corra degenerandose a los teatros de la Foire y al Guignol, 
como en Italia. 

Inglaterra y Alemania no comprenden al impetuoso disoluto y 
acenttian, exagerandole y maltrayéndole, su degradacién. Es alli don 
Juan, protagonista de malas versiones de Moliére o de los italianos 
en horripilantes dramas de la Restauracion. 

Por poco tiempo, es Shadwell quien en su Libertine dara a don 
Juan los caracteres mas violentamente vivos de la orgiasta e hipdécrita 
sociedad puritana y disoluta, a la vez, de su época. 

Shadwell representa en él al canalla y vicioso de la carne y de 
todas las voluptuosidades, sin elegancia. Sin distincién seduce a 
jovenes y viejas, virtuosas y prostitutas. Es parricida, sanguinario, 
feroz. Un cinico de ironia caustica. Héroe de Fletcher o como 
aquellos bestiales hipocritas que nos dej6 Grammont en sus Memo- 
rias. Tiene todas las concupiscencias ; es un borracho vulgar. 

El tipo, bajo, vil y tabernario, no termina con Shadwell. De caida 
en caida, paso a paso, para solaz del vulgo sera Punch, aquel maton 
que seduce a la mujer de su verdugo, que cuelga a éste y mata a palos 
a todos los diablos. 

Alemania no supo en este tiempo favorecerle tampoco. Le hizo 
sujeto de las Hauptactionen y marionetas. Ciertamente, es en una 
de estas piezas grotescas e inanes, donde se le vera descender a los 
infiernos para seducir alli a las diablesas. En ella también, hastiado 
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Plut6n, le arroja y devuelve a la tierra para alli casarlo. (Algo de 
esto le ocurrié a aquel diablo cojuelo legendario de que nos habla, 
curioso, Vélez de Guevara.) 

Hasta aqui es don Juan villano de melodrama ; sanguinario, feroz, 
descreido, cinico, fanfarrén; héroe de parodias, Polichinela, Punch. 
El buen fraile mercedario no le conociera; tampoco Moliére. 

Prosigue la historia de don Juan viajero, en el espacio y en el 
tiempo. 

Gran siglo el XVIII anglo-aleman. Revaloriza la moral, la reli- 
gion, la filosofia. Siglo destructor de ideas fundamentales ; reaccion 
contra el puritanismo fanatico del precedente. Locke y Leibnitz. 
De ellos trasciende el materialismo sensualista integral; las sensa- 
ciones sobre la inteligencia; negacién de la libre voluntad; deter- 
minismo. Comienza ahora el estudio de la fisica y de las ciencias 
naturales. Siguen: deismo, naturismo, individualismo. Ambiente 
propicio aun en los confusos dias de reaccién metodista. 

El persecutor de Clarissa, Lovelace, es el nuevo don Juan. De la 
vida lo ha extraido Richardson. No es como aquel otro, el italiano, 
el de Shadwell, un poseso; es razonador frio, violento de fondo y 
cortés, discreto de exterior. Desconcertante siempre. Cinico con 
elegancia, impasible, calculador y perspicaz; sensual, se domina. 
Optimista y epicireo como su época. De él se ha alejado el Comen- 
dador. Muere como ha vivido, logicamente. Ni se salva ni se con- 
dena ; simplemente muere. 

De este Lovelace enérgico e interesante, viene una nueva psico- 
logia del donjuanismo, que se diversifica y confunde en la turbamulta 
de seres pasionales o de libertinos, hasta Werther, René, Fausto, el 
don Juan de Vogt, Byron, Lenau, el de Musset. Mas alla aun. 

Interesante don Juan. Ahora es: vitalidad, alma y espiritu. Hijo 
de su tiempo, de las pasiones, de las ideas generales de su tiempo. Se 
ha encubierto, irénico y cinico: es un introvertido. El otro, el im- 
pulsivo pasional, tiene el alma a flor de superficie: es un extrovertido. 

Alba del romanticismo: individualismo, secuencia légica del natu- 
rismo; el Yo en la Naturaleza. Es en Alemania. Profunda, idealista 
Alemania, al través de su pensamiento transforma a don Juan. Le 
ha dado las languidas maneras y el gesto de sus sedientos desespe- 
rados. Le hace correr, como a ellos, vanamente, frenéticamente, en 
pos de fantasmagoricos ideales. Vago ideal de mujer es en don Juan. 
Fausto: don Juan complemento del sabio y doloroso doctor. Son sus 
amores, hastio y dolor. Opuesto de Werther ; asi lo vid Stendhal. 
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Suefia Hoffmann el simbolo en don Juan, mas viéralo antes Vogt 
y después Musset le dara forma. En Fausto, el auténtico, no el que 
le han hecho después de Goethe, han pensado muchos mas; otros, 
Lenau, han visto solo su apoteosis. 

Un paréntesis. Byron trasciende a naturismo, el naturismo inglés 
de Pope. Su romanticismo es vacilante. Byron es don Juan italiani- 
zante; burlador de costumbres puritanas, escarnecedor de la moral 
de beatas y de la discrecion inglesa. Por él vino a Espajia, don Félix, 
estudiante de Salamanca que conoce a Mérimée y a don Juan de 
Marafia y como éste asiste a su propio entierro. A Byron le han 
pedido Musset y Mérimée su inmoralidad, el culto de la energia, la 
impasibilidad y la soberbia latina. Exaltan la pasién, encanto de encan- 
tos, que decia el fildsofo Nietzsche antes de pensar en el superhombre. 

Don Juan romantico es un hipocondriaco; una negacién. Se 
redime y se hace santo; San Juan Tenorio, a quien se encomendaba 
cierto personaje del ibseniano Echegaray que tuvo un hijo idiota. 
Viene este romantico don Juan de aquellos que pensaban en Goethe 
y en Fausto y también en el otro Fausto. No habia de ir corriendo 
tras mujeres, sino en pos de un ideal de mujer, profundo, utdpico: 
siempre en pos, nunca alcanzandolo. Sintid nauseas del mundo, se 
desesperd. Don Juan hubo que, hastiado del vivir, hizo testamento y 
se dispuso a morir de su mano y, cobarde en tal trance, se hizo matar 
en duelo. Mefist6feles entonces se reia. 

Gracias a Mérimée y a Dumas, el tradicional libertino es don 
Juan de Marafia. Se ha enamorado, se ha perdido con una mujer, 
se ha redimido y en magnifica apoteosis se salva. No olvidaron los 
franceses ni Zorrilla lo que don Juan tiene de atavico en el tiempo, 
ni los fuegos de bengala, el cortejo de angeles, o la visién grotesca de 
las victimas. Ha vuelto a don Juan la estatua y también los pasos de 
comedia a lo divino o el auto sacramental. 

La historia llega ya a nuestros dias. Aléjanse Zorrilla y la verbo- 
sidad romantica; las apoteosis, el frenesi mistico y lirico que hizo 
miopes a los hombres. Apartanse asimismo los libertinos que mueren 
viejos y escriben sus memorias, como aquel Casanova portugués, el 
Caballero Oliveira, quien, segiin confiesa, a los 50 era todavia “servi- 
dor del amor.” Van pasando los degradados hereditarios del natu- 
ralismo, los satanicos del simbolismo y los predestinados ibsenianos. 
Con este paso despacioso o veloz que rompe tradiciones y mixtifica 
ideologias, curioso espectaculo, llégase al hoy cadtico que no es tiempo 
porque no es aun ayer ni del todo mafiana. 
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A Bernard Shaw le han pedido una comedia de don Juan. Gru- 
fiendo ha escrito su satira. Humana caricatura del libertino tradi- 
cional; una realidad llena de ironia. Es este don Juan, Tanner, de 
la comedia Man and Superman, no un superhombre o un “muy hom- 
bre” sino “un espiritu de esclavo.” Tanner, pobre diablo, a sabiendas 
cae en las inocentes redes de una mujer enamorada. Tanner suefia: 
desciende a los infiernos, conversa de socialismo con Lucifer y al 
ver entrar al Comendador que del Cielo viene a quedarse con su hija, 
pide perentorio al discreto huésped, el camino de la Gloria. 

A los hermanos Quintero tocaba el hacer de don Juan una buena 
persona que se enamora de modo burgués y cursi. 

Otro san Francisco, amador de las bestezuelas, don Juan de Jo- 
seph Delteil. Convéncele la Virgen Maria, entra en religion y amo- 
rosamente ruega a los animales, sus hermanos, que sean castos. 

Interminables son los donjuanes. Menudean atin los que andan 
gallardeando de castizos ; de uno ha escrito Arnold Bennett. Mas no 
existe un disoluto sintético espafiol; aquel que podia con justicia 
llamarse Unico, salidse del famoso retablo del siglo X VII, de la mano 
del fraile mercedario, para volver a un lienzo barroco y chabacano 
del XIX, guiado por Zorrilla, completamente afrancesado. 

La historia de don Juan no finaliza; no puede finalizar. Hoy sera 
ayer y asi mafiana y todos los mafianas por venir. 

El! catalejo cientifico, en estos tiempos, ha deshecho el mito de 
don Juan; ha penetrado mas alla de las perspectivas de la pura intui- 
cién y ha libertado al disoluto del frenesi romantico de todos los 
tiempos. Este es su mito. 

Es ahora don Juan: buena persona, mala persona, pobre diablo; 
la ciencia es quien le ha hecho tragico. 

Culpa es de la exaltacién de los tiempos, el simbolo, el mito. Lo 
que le ha quedado siempre de realidad, ha impedido su final cari- 
catura: esa caricatura deliciosa que reserv6 al mito de los Amadises 
el buen Cervantes. Mito es su esencia de supermacho en quien se 
juntan arbitrariamente todas las cualidades de depravacién o todas 
las potencias de arrogante vitalidad. Don Juan, ogafio, se mueve 
entre las multitudes: es mozo o cuarent6én, importa poco; es cinico 
o discreto, escéptico o devoto, altanero o cortesano. Tiene voz ati- 
plada o de hirsuto bajo y es un humano hiperhistérico y un hipereré- 
tico masculino. El eterno femenino histérico, su afin, le deseara 
siempre ; el eterno masculino le odiara o le envidiara: tanto monta. 
Con el catalejo cientifico y con la intuicién, sin el mito, se le ve 
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enamorado y tragico o se ha casado, tiene hijos o no, y viejo podra 
recordar a sus nietos, con placer, edificantes memorias de su vida 
moza. 

Ciertamente: la razon aprehende perspectivas de la realidad ; ésta 
en absoluto, se esta en si incognoscible. Es asi que don Juan, objeto 
real, es nuestra perspectiva de él. Su representacién literaria defini- 
tiva es una utopia. Don Juan, en literatura, estara siempre por hacer. 
Se ha escapado de los lienzos y retablos para vivir, humano, su vida 
entre humanos, en el tiempo y en el espacio. 

Jacinto Grau, recientemente, ha hecho un drama, El burlador que 
no se burla, al frente del cual ha puesto unas palabras muy del gusto 
romantico. Desvistiendo sus conceptos de la retérica, vienen a decir: 
don Juan es un simple lascivo, de potencialidad plena, indiferente a 
la tragedia que deja en redor suyo, que ama a su manera pero nunca 
se niega a si mismo. Este es el don Juan que al autor se le antoja 
verdadero: castizo, nuestro, norma y objeto definitivo, “capaz de 
reencarnarse en el futuro.” Don Juan de Tirso, don Juan inglés, don 
Juan preromantico, Tenorio de Zorrilla, son los elementos que han 
entrado en la composicién del don Juan sintético de Grau. 

El drama: Prélogo.—Origen de don Juan (padre disoluto, madre 
histérica como todas las mujeres de don Juan). 

Cuadro I.—Adolescencia de don Juan (seduce a una doncella 
huérfana, prima suya; suicidio de la enamorada). 

Cuadro II.—Don Juan entre mujeres (entre dos hermanas seria 
mejor decir; abandonada una entra a gozar de la otra. La entrada 
es por el balcén de la casa). 

Cuadro III.—Proyeccion de don Juan (junta de doctores y de 
damas intelectuales y elegantes que han de escuchar la novisima con- 
ferencia sobre don Juan. La esposa del doctor conferencista sabe 
quién es el libertino, mas es curiosa, quiere conocerle. La esposa del 
doctor, como todas, también caera). 

Cuadro IV.—Don Juan y el hampa (rapto de una prostituta; 
escena de valentia con el maton amante. Entra en juego una vieja 
Celestina). 

Cuadro V.—Don Juan y los fantasmas (don Juan envenenado; 
delira ; aparicion del diablo y de las parcas. Amonestan éstas ; vence 
el diablo). 

Epilogo.—Resonancia de don Juan (las victimas, mujeres sedu- 
cidas y abandonadas, hacen una misma confesién al viejo sacerdote. 
Inaudito y expeditivo método. La confesién es la misma porque todas 
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las mujeres son exactamente tipicas de una misma forma de histe- 
rismo. Van a don Juan. El dinamismo del libertino es de espera, de 
atraccion: don Juan arafia). 

El don Juan de Grau se mueve con misterio; se envuelve en el - 
misterio ; poco se le ve mas siempre se sabe su presencia. Capa espa- 
fiola ; sombrero de alas anchas ; andar erguido, rapido. Gesto, siempre 
gesto. Lo castizo. 

Grau, como Barrés, piensa sdlo en la Historia. Los contem- 


poraneos piensan en Hoy y don Juan es tanto Hoy como es Historia ; 
el suyo, sin embargo, es Historia. 


José M. pe OsmMa 


UNIVERSIDAD DE KANSAS 











THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting was held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
December 28 and 29, 1931, in connection with the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association which was held at the University of 
Wisconsin. The program follows: 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 
At 2:00 


Joint Meeting with the Modern Language Association of America 
Address of Welcome: PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
Address: ProFressor GEORGE O. CuRME, President of the Mod- 
ern Language Association 
Address: Mr. Wiiiiam A. CLARKE, President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish 


At 4:15 


Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

“Foreign Languages and Democracy,” ProressorR HENRY Grat- 
TAN Doy Le, George Washington University 

“The Colorado Experiments with Language Houses and the Fu- 
ture of Such Enterprises in the United States,” Proressor 
Epwin B. Pace, University of Colorado 

“An Experiment in Foreign Language Broadcasting,” PROFESSOR 
W. S. Henprix, Ohio State University 


At 7:00 
Informal Banquet 

Toastmaster: Mr. WiLL1aM A. CLARKE 

Address: Mr. WALTER A. Scott, President of the Wisconsin 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

Address: PROFESSOR CHESTER LLoyp Jones, Director of 
School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin 

Address: Proressor C. D. Coot, University of Wisconsin 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 
At 8: 30 


Meeting of the Executive Council 
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Morning Session At 9: 30 


“Variaciones sobre el tema de Don Juan,” Proressor José M. 
DE Osa, University of Kansas 

“Larra the Dramatist,” Proressor E. HERMAN HEspELT, New 
York University 

“A Word Basis for a First-Year Vocabulary,” Miss Vesta E. 
Conpon, Cleveland High Schools 

“Concerning the Ideology of Pio Baroja,” PRoFEssoR ARTHUR L. 
Owen, University of Kansas 

“La base historica de La Voragine de José E. Rivera,” Mr. 
Epuarpo NEALE-SILvA, University of Wisconsin 


At 12: 30 


Luncheon as guests of the Wisconsin Chapter, held in conjunction 
with the Modern Language Association 


Afternoon Session At 2: 00 


“A Chapter of Mexican Literary History,” Proressor JOHN 
Van Horne, University of Illinois 

“La historia del moro Abindarraez y la hermosa Jarifa,” Pro- 
FESSOR BARBARA MatuLka, New York University 

“The George Sand—Chopin Episode in ‘Los muertos. mandan’,” 
Proressor O. K. LUNDEBERG, Duke University 

“Los problemas de la gramatica: una técnica nueva,” PROFESSOR 
JuLt1AN Moreno-Laca.L_e, Rutgers University 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


RECEIPTS 
EE 5 chs a eas ibebebenseetekee mal $2,853.78 
1930 balance in Editor’s Fund..... conhe werd ee cae 61.56 
7 ocean’ | oe ou lain San he wee Sete 3,045.15 
EE 5a UROL Cece h debe ees 00sec decaesey 1,473.75 
Committee on Information....................06- 72.38 
Sale of back numbers of HISPANIA............-... 28.96 
TE EN Sica cccccccccencecenedee 6.00 
DE Tish. bit pavestesikee Sondedsaenebaanerd 273.95 
TONED, 6.5.04 0dasdntdbarveseessccevegesdecs 10.00 
es BERR oe in elle e a hAG ae Shed bene 253.50 


WEEN. npubcnyssdavivevcnedupevcteteveed ncectwarsshent $8,079 .03 











THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


EXPENDITURES 
PISCE IORRNNOE 6+ ob. scadkavtnisds cabeines $ 204.94 
BE ebive ck csdeececessciebnea tenets coehee 128.04 
Re ED. nck cscesubastineaassipateren 10.40 
CR MUD 4. 6 in vant ne cnet 0ebens boheneases 109.50 
POE GE BN catawednccvesscanavdsanenekens 119.40 
President of 1931 (to Gate) ......ccccccccsseccese 100.00 
I IEE 8s oc 0's bectuceussccneveaabanabe 154.44 
PURE TOUAMOA. owe cccccsddccucctnasereneus 3,643.55 
PEN sc 6 ck vin va6es tes sisivigesatteeeer 19.58 
PUR, CRO oon vic do sncdsnecadsesess 99 .66 
PE vas dccncee dickens cbaqedsiveremeetoeen 18.30 
BEE, nin wid adh spcedevecionnciceeeseeeee 10.50 
Peas Trade GaGa occ tects eccaséuquaneres 10.00 
BENE bs nn ve snadesscaresendauiles aseceneeel 250.00 
BUD a ccccccendecuueanceudsuncssacabedslaeewsnerhane 
Be CUNT ibn ov 00 ves gvngudeeesssndhebpeecsaertetadl 
BOGS GUNS CRS GHBE) nn tcccvecancncvcescosccouvensvanicae 
Tete Ge TAG ncn cc éccccvdwesees vetanes cdtdeen vate 
CASH ON HAND 

Coats AsO. osc ciswnecs sc cctandhspan cecendéaen $ 644.79 
Sovbts Manes TGs SOG. « + 0.00 ¢.n6600ses000s-s0nns 580.43 
Savings account No. 11,56). ....0. cc ccsccccsececs 2,666.42 
Balance in Editor’s Fund................-eseeees 110.08 
$4,001.72 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
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$4,878.31 


The following persons were elected for the constitutional terms 


to the offices named: 


President: S. Griswotp Mortey, University of California 

Third Vice-President: Haywarp KENIsTON, University of Chicago 

Members of the Executive Council: E. H. Sparkman, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas, and JosepH1nE W. Ho xt, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia 
Business Manager: JosHua Hocustein, New York City 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The Executive Council meeting was called to order at 8:40 a.m. 
in room 213, Bascom Hall. The following were present: President 
Clarke, Vice-President Beardsley, Professor Sturgis; proxy for Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Barlow, Professor E. H. Hespelt; proxy for the 
Editor, Mr. Shield; proxy for Professor Leavitt and Miss Coates, 
Professor E. B. Place. 

Associate editors were chosen as follows: Professors Doyle and 
Hespelt were re-elected, Professor Donlan chosen to replace Pro- 
fessor Dale. 

Professor E. J. Hall urged the adoption of a new quintuplicate 
form for the collection of dues. 

Motion was made and adopted that the Association send a repre- 
sentative to the Foreign Trade Association’s convention only in case 
our representative has a place on the program. The President was 
urged to arrange for a representative for 1932. 

The motion was adopted to continue the Radio Committee for 
1932. 

Motion was adopted that the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish have no affiliation of any kind with any honorary society. 

Motion was adopted urging each chapter to appoint a delegate to 
the annual convention, and contribute toward defraying the expenses 
of each delegate. 

As a place for the annual meeting of 1932, consideration was 
given to Dallas, New York, Denver, and Cleveland. A vote favored 
Denver. 

[This action was invalid as the outgoing Executive Council has 
no jurisdiction. The precedent of past years gives to the incoming 
Executive Council the right to make arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the year. In this way the president for the year has a 
voice in deciding the place of meeting. Moreover, this meeting did 
not have presented to it the invitation of the Northern California 
Chapter to hold the annual meeting for 1932 in its territory, where 
no annual meeting has ever been held. A poll of the Executive Coun- 
cil for 1932, taken by mail by the Secretary-Treasurer, has accepted, 
with one member dissenting, the invitation of the Northern California 
Chapter to be hosts to the Sixteenth Annual Meeting.] 
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ANNUAL MEETING 1932 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting will be held in December, 1932, in 
San Francisco, where the Northern California Chapter will be hosts. It 
is likely that some sessions will be held at the University of California 
in Berkeley and others at Stanford University. 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


President Morley announces the continuance of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members. The members are: 


A.ice H. Busneeg, Wellesley College 

C. P. Wacner, University of Michigan 

J. Moreno-Laca..e, Rutgers University 

Epita CAMERON, Chicago, Illinois 

Homero Seris, Centro de Estudios 

Grace Eaps Datton, Kansas City, Missouri 

G. W. H. Suretp, Los Angeles, California 

RupotF ScHEVILL, University of California 

Bette E. Bicxrorp, Oakland, California 

Joun D. Fitz-Gera.p, Chairman, University of Arizona 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


A Commission of this Board has prepared for distribution to teachers 
of the modern languages a pamphlet containing the report of the Com- 
mission on the revision of college entrance requirements in French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. The Board hopes to be able to act on the 
recommendations of the Commission at its meeting in April, and the 
Secretary would be glad in the meantime to receive suggestions and 
criticisms from those interested. Any member of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish may obtain a copy of the pamphlet by ad- 
dressing a request to the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 
117th Street, New York City. 


PAN AMERICAN CLUBS 


The Pan American Club idea has spread rapidly through the high 
schools of New York City. Delegates from the separate clubs met in 
December in convention and formed “The Pan American Student League 
of New York.” Each club is now a chapter of the League, taking its 
name from the school in which it is domiciled. The League publishes each 
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month a journal, The Pan American Student, which enables the chapters 
to keep in touch with each other. An exhibition of realia and photographs 
relating to Latin America is being planned. 

The object of the Pan American Club is to promote the ideals of Pan 
Americanism in the high schools. The movement has the backing of the 
Pan American Society, Inc., and has received the encouragement of Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, director general of the Pan American Union. There is no 
reason why there cannot be organized in any high school, no matter 
where situated or isolated, a Pan American Club. Information and a copy 
of The Pan American Student can be obtained by writing to the Director, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway and Navy Avenue, New 
York City. 

A model draft for a constitution of a Pan American Club is here 
given. Leadership in such a student club naturally falls to a teacher of 
Spanish in the school, who will thus become its faculty leader in the 
permanent organization. 


Constitution 


ARTICLE I. PURPOSE 


To promote Pan-American good will among the students of the 
High School by a better understanding of the history 
and civilization of the Hispanic-American nations. 





ARTICLE II. NAME 
This club shall be known as the PAN AMERICAN CLUB. 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1.—Membership in the PAN American CLUB is open to any 
student of High School who is interested in the Club’s 
program of activities and purpose. 

Sec. 2.—Applicants for membership should file their names with the 
Secretary, President, or Faculty Leader before the meeting at which they 
intend to join. 

Sec. 3.—Any member judged undesirable by the Club shall be ex- 
pelled by a two-thirds vote of those members present. 





ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1.—The officers of the Club shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, and a Secretary. 

Sec. 2.—The election of officers shall be held at the last meeting of 
each term. The term of office shall start at the first meeting of the new 
term. 

Sec. 3.—Election of all officers shall be by secret ballot, a majority of 
votes cast being required for election. 
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Sec. 4.—All vacancies occurring for whatever reason shall be filled 
by election at the following meeting, and such elected officers assume 
duties immediately upon election. 


ARTICLE V. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1.—The President shall preside at all meetings of the Club; 
shall execute all provisions of this Constitution and its By-Laws; decide 
all questions and points of order at meetings; submit all duly moved and 
seconded motions to a vote by the members; call all special meetings; 
appoint all committees not otherwise provided for herein. He shall cast 
his vote on any motion before the house only when the vote is tied. He 
shall confer with the Faculty Leader at the latter’s invitation and assist 
him in the conduct of the Club and its activities. 

Sec. 2.—The Vice-President shall be an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees. In the absence of the President he becomes Acting President and 
assumes all powers and duties of the President’s office. 

Sec. 3.—The Secretary shall keep a faithful record and exact minutes 
of all meetings of the Club and its activities, which he shall read at each 
meeting. He shall keep a complete list of the Club’s members, names, 
numbers of official sections and rooms, and shall have the custody of all 
papers and records of the Club. He shall confer with the Faculty Leader 
at the latter’s request and assist him in any secretarial duties assigned. 


ARTICLE VI 

Section 1.—All proposals for amendments of this Constitution shall be 
filed in writing with the President of the Club, who shall confer with the 
Faculty Leader about the proposal before submitting it to the members. 
Any proposal receiving a two-thirds vote of the members regularly at- 
tending shall become a part of this Constitution. 

Sec. 2—A By-Law may be suspended as an emergency measure by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present, but only for that one meeting. 


By-Laws 
ARTICLE I. MEETINGS 

SEcTION 1.—The meeting day of this Club shall be determined by a 
two-thirds vote of all members present at the first meeting of the term, 
which shall be called by the President. 

Sec. 2.—Any number of members may hold a program meeting. To 
transact business there shall be a quorum consisting of two-thirds of the 
live register. 

Sec. 3.—Order of business: (a) call to order; (6b) reading of the 
minutes; (c) reports by committees; (d) report by Faculty Leader; (e) 
old business; (f) new business; (g) program (chairman of Program 
Committee presides then). 











CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser| 


LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. J. P. Woopwarp, Wayland College, Plainview, Texas 

Vice-President, Miss Frances WHATLEY, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary E. Hupspetu, West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Petia Puipps, Amarillo College, Ama- 
rillo, Texas 


Availing themselves of the occasion that brought them together in 
Amarillo for the fifty-third annual convention of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, the members of the Llano Estacado Chapter held a 
meeting on November 28, 1931. 

The chapter, composed of the teachers of Spanish in the section known 
as the “Panhandle of Texas,” was represented on this occasion by mem- 
bers from the towns of Lubbock, Plainview, Canyon, and Amarillo. 

The meeting took the form of a chapter breakfast given at Capitol 
Hotel. Immediately afterward, the following program was given: Vocal 
solo, “Clavelitos,;’ Miss Lucile Pipkin, accompanied by Miss Rosalie Cof- 
fee; “A ‘Modern’ Modern Language,” Mrs. Clint Herring, Plainview 
High School; “Recognition of Prefixes,” A. B. Strehli, Texas Techno- 
logical College; “First-Year Spanish in High School,” Mrs. T. H. Mc- 
Donald, West Texas State Teachers College; “Methods Employed in 
Appointing Teachers of Spanish in the Smaller Schools of the Plains,” 
C. B. Qualia, Texas Technological College. 

In the business session after the program it was decided to have the 
November meeting take the place of the regular stated meeting due to be 
held in January. The next regular meeting will be held in Lubbock at 
four o’clock in the afternoon of May 3, 1932. 

PELLA PHIPPS 
Corresponding Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Ernest J. Hari, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Vice-President, Miss Exizaseta I. O’Nem., Brighton High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. CHartes Mitwarp, Dorchester High School, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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The meeting of December 12 was called to order at 2:20 p.m. in Col- 
lins Hall, Teachers College, Boston. The president, Mr. Ernest J. Hall, 
greeted the members and guests, expressing appreciation for the fine at- 
tendance and thanking the members of committees, especially those on the 
Executive Committee, for their loyal and enthusiastic support. He also 
called attention to the three principal objects of the organization, and 
suggested means of carrying them out successfully. 

Each one present was asked to write his name, address, and the school 
or college in which he was employed on a sheet of paper which was passed 
along the rows of seats during the meeting, giving a rapid and complete 
registration of members present. 

The president then stated that it was his sad duty to call to the atten- 
tion of the members of the chapter the death of Professor Ruth Lansing 
of Simmons College on November 19, 1931, and requested that all stand 
for a moment of silent tribute. A committee was then appointed, consist- 
ing of Professor James Geddes, Boston University, Guillermo Rivera, 
Harvard University, and Miss Elizabeth I. O’Neill, Brighton High 
School, to draw up a memorial resolution to be incorporated in the min- 
utes of the meeting and a copy to be sent to Professor Lansing’s mother. 
Professor Geddes asked the privilege of the floor for the purpose of ex- 
pressing tribute to the fine character and scholarly work of our deceased 
member, whose fine example is well worth emulation by all. 

The secretary read the minutes of the last meeting of the chapter, and 
also the minutes of the Executive Committee meeting held on Novem- 
ber 21. The minutes were approved and accepted. The report of the 
Executive Committee was approved, and the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion suggested in the report was voted upon and adopted. Also the reso- 
lution to be sent to the national secretary, requesting an improvement in 
the system of billing and collecting Association dues, was voted upon and 
adopted. It was also voted to have the next meeting on April 23 in New 
Haven, upon invitation of Yale University. 

The president requested the committee to prepare brief resolutions of 
appreciation for the help and assistance given the Membership Committee 
by the Commissioners of Education in the New England states, the Cen- 
tury Company, and the Henry Holt Company; also the Boston School 
Committee and the authorities who had so kindly offered the assembly 
hall of Teachers College for our use; and Miss Barr and Miss O’Neill for 
the preparation and serving of merienda at the meeting. 

The offer of Sr. D. Mariano Laos Lomer, managing editor of the 
Pan American New England Dispatch, to have that paper act as the offi- 
cial organ of the chapter, publishing reports of our activities, and, in so 
far as possible, printing the speeches delivered on regular meeting pro- 
grams, was announced to the members and referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act. Also the committee was to arrange ways and 
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means for handling subscriptions of teachers and students to the Pan 
American New England Dispatch. 

Then Miss Ruth Gillespie, professor of Spanish at Albertus Magnus 
College in New Haven, read a very interesting and scholarly paper on 
“Ramon Pérez de Ayala, precursor literario de la Revoluci6n.” 

Sr. D. Jorge A. Buendia, professor of Spanish, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, then entertained the group with an interesting talk 
on “El Ecuador histérico y cultural.” 

A recess of ten minutes was declared, during which a photograph of 
the group was taken. Members had a chance to fraternize, and the com- 
mittees to function. At this time the president designated the following 
as members of the Membership Committee to assist the officers in increas- 
ing chapter membership: Mr. C. P. Harrington, Kent School, Kent, Con- 
necticut ; Professor Francis Spalding, University of Maine, Orono, Maine; 
Mr. Henry M. Fiske, St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire; Pro- 
fessor Juan A. Centeno, Middlebury, Vermont; Mr. Charles L. Milward, 
15 Robbins Road, Watertown, Massachusetts, Chairman; Mr. George S. 
Hennessy, Memorial High School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Sr. D. Alberto Vasquez, professor of Spanish, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, gave an excellent exposition of “La ensefianza del cas- 
tellano en el Noroeste de los Estados Unidos.” 

The final and most interesting paper of the session was given by Mr. 
Robert F. McNerney, instructor of Spanish at Yale University, on “La 
semana de la Revolucién por un testigo ocular.” 

Owing to the necessity of leaving the building before five o’clock, dis- 
cussion of the paper was eliminated. The Resolution Committee reported 
briefly, and the meeting adjourned at 4:20 p.m. The Hospitality Com- 
mittee, assisted by Spanish pupils of the school, served merienda, while 
the members spent a pleasant, social half-hour. 


Cuarves L. Mitwarp, Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Jost Martet, Townsend Harris High School 

First Vice-President, Miss ANtornette T. Lanc, James Monroe High 
School 

Second Vice-President (representing College Group), Proressor HeEr- 
MAN Hespe.tt, New York University 

Recording Secretary, Miss Rose Scuwartz, Julia Richmond High School 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davin S. Gotpserc, Samuel Tilden High 
School 

Treasurer, Mr. Louis Berxow1tz, Bushwick High School 


The second regular meeting of the New York Chapter was held on 
Saturday, November 14. At the conclusion of the business for the day, 
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which included a report of the progress made in the plans for the organi- 
zation of an Orfedns to be composed of students of all the high schools 
of the city of New York, Professor Herbert R. Cross, of New York 
University, gave an illustrated talk on the topic “Hispano-Moorish Archi- 
tecture.” Professor Cross, who is an old friend of ours, once again left 
us breathless in contemplation of the glories and wonders of Spain. 

At the December meeting, held on Saturday, December 12, the Junta 
Directiva for the year 1932 was elected, in accordance with the newly 
formulated Constitution. The results of the election were as given above. 
Professor Roy E. Schulz was named delegate to the Annual Convention. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, Miss Claire Svecenki, of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, gave an interesting lecture 
on Catalan music. Her talk was illustrated by the playing of many 
phonograph records which she had brought home with her from Spain. 

The New York Chapter thus fittingly closed a very fine series of meet- 
ings and looks forward with pleasure to the year 1932. 


Rose ScHwartz, Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss May Barry, Noe Valley Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco 

Vice-President, Miss Evetyn Hiccins, Brentwood High School, Brent- 
wood 

Secretary, Miss Marte V. ScriBante, Balboa High School, San Francisco 

Treasurer, Miss MApDELINE NicHo ts, Dominican College, San Rafael 


The first meeting of the Northern California Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish for the fall semester of 1931 was held 
December 5 at the San Francisco City Library. 

Recognizing with pleasure the nomination of Professor S. Griswold 
Morley, of the University of California, as the incoming president of the 
Association, the chapter passed a motion that an invitation be extended to 
the national Association to meet in this locality in 1932. 

The chapter was also very happy to hear from its past president, Miss 
Eleanor Peters, who is spending a delightful vacation in Spain. 

The speaker of the day, Sefiora Rios of Mexico, gave a very interest- 
ing talk in Spanish on the national system of education in Mexico from 
the point of view of a parent. The talk was greatly enjoyed by those who 
attended and it gave them a clear insight of the educational system in 
Mexico at the present time. 

The chapter sponsored the Spanish Section of the California Teachers 
Institute, held in Oakland, December 21 to 23. 

This year the Spanish Section joined with the Italian Section, holding 
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one large joint session in the form of a luncheon meeting. Three hundred 
and thirty teachers attended the luncheon and over two hundred more 
came in to listen to the distinguished speaker, Brother Leo, Chancellor of 
St. Mary’s College, who spoke on “Dante and Cervantes.” 

The audience also greatly enjoyed hearing a group of Italian and 
Spanish songs, sung by Mrs. Suzane Torres of Berkeley. 

Miss May Barry, our president, presided at the meeting. 


Marie V. ScriBanTE, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Paut P. Rocers, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Vesta Epitu Conpon, Cleveland, Ohio 


A meeting of the Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish was held December 4 at the Women’s City Club, 
Cleveland. Professor Paul Rogers of Oberlin presided. Dr. Antonio 
Longoria had been called to England and was unable to speak to the chap- 
ter. Mr. Heskamp gave an excellent paper on “Pio Baroja: His Life, His 
Works, and His Importance.” A discussion followed. 


Vesta E. Connon, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


President, Dr. W. S. Jack, University of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President, Dr. JosepH MEREDITH, Temple University 

Recording Secretary, Dr. MARGARET E. Hupson, West Philadelphia High 
School 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Naomi Jounson, William Penn High 
School 

Treasurer, Miss E.siz JAMIESON, Kensington High School for Girls 

Executive Board: 


Miss EstHer Bernstern, Simon Gratz High School, to serve until 
June 1932 

Miss CLEMENTINE Datcovur, Girls’ High School, to serve until June 
1932 

Miss Loutse H1MMeEBREICH, Wagner Junior High School, to serve 
until June 1932 

Miss IsapeL NEWMAN, Olney High School, to serve until June 1933 

Mr. FRANK SILVERMAN, Overbrook High School, to serve until June 
1933 

Miss Marion von Kessier, West Philadelphia High School, to serve 
until June 1933 
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A meeting was called in the Musical Clubs Room of Houston Hall 
of the University of Pennsylvania on Wednesday evening, November 11, 
1931, to organize a Philadelphia Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 

Dr. Romera Navarro presented a Constitution which was adopted. 

The officers named above were elected. Dr. Romera Navarro put be- 
fore the meeting matter gathered as agenda for the first meeting of the 
chapter. It was suggested that this chapter co-operate with other Modern 
Language Associations of the vicinity to take steps toward reconsidera- 
tion of the plan to drop languages from the curriculum of the commercial 
course in junior high schools. This was put in the form of a motion 
seconded and passed. 

It was suggested that the members of the chapter might read with 
profit the report of the New York Chapter given in Hispanra, October, 
1931, and that following the example of that chapter we might consider 
preparing a questionnaire of similar nature to be filled out by students of 
junior and senior high schools. The result of such a questionnaire would 
reveal where the trouble lies and the resulting statistics might be advan- 
tageously sent to the Philadelphia Board of Education with the results 
that were obtained in New York. 

It was objected that no permission would be given here to conduct such 
a questionnaire and also that papers are furnished to the principals of 
schools to hand to the pupils. Whether or not such papers reach the 
pupils is another question but in any case the Board could point to the 
fact that these papers exist. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that the Executive Board and 
officers consider a list of texts suitable for use in Spanish classes. 

Dr. Meredith invited all present to attend a Spanish “talkie” in the 
Spanish language, “Cascarrabias,” a translation of “Grumpy,” to be given 
Tuesday night, November 17, at Temple University, to be accompanied 
by a movie of as much of a bull fight as would be permitted by the 
Pennsylvania censors. 


Marcaret E. Hupson, Secretary 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1931 


In the report of the Chapter Adviser the subject of natural interest 
is “The Chapters,” and, while figures are rather dry either to read or to 
listen to, a “statistic” or two may not be amiss. Mr. L. A. Wilkins re- 
ported in 1927! that the Association had fourteen chapters either active 
or occasionally active. In 1928 there were eighteen registered in this 
office as “active.” Today, additions and subtractions result in twenty-four 


1 Hispania, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 209-24. 
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chapters, one of which is being forced out by local conditions. The 
table of new chapters is as follows: 


Number of chapters im 1927.......ccccccccccesccccces 14 
EE da ccihdeban vaqnnecesetecsesnepsenens 4 
Nevada Chapter 
North Carolina Chapter 
Northern Ohio Chapter 
Southern Michigan Chapter 
Cea ecbcatnarecaceescévevecencyeees 2 
Hudson Valley Chapter 
New England Chapter 
IE ebb ddededenetcscbestesectcacecacésses 2 
Oregon Chapter 
Southern Arizona Chapter 
ET (ape ete aks seehecede pcs esesenencnces 3 
Llano Estacado Chapter 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 


BE Laaeeemiah scaee becunebnsconcheeesacaves 25 
Dropped: The Nevada Chapter............ccceeceeees 1 
60 ckecknemaabeens se tennnn*4 24 


Certain changes which have taken place involve a principle which 
might be advantageously adopted in other regions. The Southern Arizona 
Chapter, founded in 1930, was originally a sectional group of the old 
Central Arizona Chapter. The sectional plan has been adopted in several 
states where distances are great and numbers small. As the numbers grow, 
the various sections may well form themselves into smaller, more active 
chapters. 

On the other hand the Akron Chapter is being forced out by the action 
of the school board which has stopped the teaching of Spanish in the 
public schools of Akron, apparently on the reintroduction of German. 
This semester sees the close of Spanish teaching in the Akron schools 
unless measures are taken to change the ruling. The Akron Chapter was 
founded before the Northern Ohio Chapter, but what will now eventuate 
is a virtual consolidation of these two chapters, the few Akronites left 
joining the group with headquarters at Cleveland, only thirty miles away. 

With the Akron Chapter out, we have twenty-three left, showing an 
average increase, since 1927, of two chapters per year, with a seemingly 
permanent character. Nevertheless we have discouragement apparently 
thrust upon us when figures show that five of our twenty-four chapters 
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have not sent in chapter reports during the year. The case of one of them 
has been explained, leaving four, El Paso, Kansas, Hudson Valley, and 
Southern Michigan. This does not mean that these chapters are inactive, 
but it does mean that the proper officials have failed to keep the office 
informed of their activities. No reports from chapters were included in 
the November number of Hispania, so we have five issues for 1931 in 
which a chapter report could have been included. Certain chapters, how- 
ever, meet only once or twice a year, so that a single report is all that 
can be expected. Following is a list of chapters with reports for 1931: 


1. Alam. Ceplainel GhGdas dees cnciveccceccskdgnessensevens None 
2. GContenl Anioome, Beeman, Bee, Ba. ockiiccacvssasdensucses 1 
5, Cie, TRAM, TA Bo nnd én.n'c ccckcccdncavaepectensene 1 
4, Coluaiiam, Tisepasnek.. SEOs, 2 ORO Bains cccacetoccosers scores 2 
BD, Be DD ia oak os Sk cde aeieebans on cilecvscenees eee None 
6. Denver, Hispania, Nos. 1 and 6............ccceceeccccecees 2 
TF. BED cc cicéwanccdccadeemeeiecsctigekes céecguueenaeen None 
© Tie Wee oe cccccesvcgnnsrecsensétes cacceuscasdguenes None 
9. Llano Estacado, Hispania, Nos. 3, 4, and 6..............06. 3 
10. Lone Star (formerly Central Texas), Hispania, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 


On oo 6 cutie scccodaeeeteekt talks caubvacadeuaeeune 
11. Los Angeles, H1spanta, Nos. 1 and 4 
12. New England, Hispania, No. 4 


ee 


ee) 


4 

2 

1 

13. New York, Hispanra, Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6..............005- 4 

14. North Carolina, Hispania, No. 2.............cceceeeeeeeees 1 

15. Northern California, Hispania, Nos. 1, 3, and 4 3 

16. Northern Ohio, Hispania, Nos. 3 and 6 2 

17. Northwest, Hispania, No. 4 1 

18. Oregon, Hispanta, No. 4 1 
19. Philadelphia (just founded) 


ee ey 


20. San Joaquin, Hispania, Nos. 1 and 4.............00eeeeeeee 2 
21. Southern Arizona, Hispanta, Nos. 3 and 4.................. 2 
ZB. Dame TH 5. ocd e050 s oid 6se hes cerceccheicessccsak None 
23. Washington, Hispania, Nos. 2 and 3..............00eeeeeee 2 
BR, WR, TEES BO Gide a che ctivccvctnscssccucdebenn 1 


From the El Paso Chapter I have an unofficial letter which gives me 
the name of the president. From the Kansas Chapter I have a statistical 
report and answer to a circular letter, received in September last. From 
the Hudson Valley Chapter I have a statistical report and new officers 
given under date of December 5. I have recently had a long talk with the 
last secretary of the Akron Chapter; so Southern Michigan is the only 
one of the twenty-four from which our office has not heard during 1931. 
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This is the best record since the office of Chapter Adviser was estab- 
lished, and the continued activity of practically every one of these chapters 
is assured. A further point of considerable interest to me is the fact 
that recent new chapters have been founded at centers containing such 
definitely established groups of Spanish teachers that the future of these 
chapters seems fully assured. One or two other groups are considering 
the question, and the new year will probably see at least one new chapter 
set up on a firm basis. 

During four years of correspondence with chapters all over the coun- 
try, and personal contact with the workings of six of them, I have become 
thoroughly convinced that our national chapters form one of the most 
powerful elements for good in the teaching of Spanish that can be desired. 
Let me repeat some of the aims that have been so frequently mentioned: 

Let each chapter have regular meetings, sending in a report of such 
meetings, at once, to the Chapter Adviser. 

Let one of the elements of all chapter activities be social (not society) 
contacts. 

Diversify programs with literary and pedagogical elements. 

Be interested in and informed of the local school and language situa- 
tion, and do not hesitate to make that interest active if the situation seems 
to demand it. 

I could keep on for some time with bits of advice such as the above 
but you are all familiar with these and many more. The tremendously 
fine piece of work that the New York Chapter has done during the past 
year, however, is so outstanding that I am impelled by an inner urge to 
spur on every other chapter to like efforts where efforts are needed. Only 
by seeking information, by active investigation, will you know whether 
your local situation needs you. 

Let me urge you all to make 1932 the banner year in all the chapters 
of our Association. 


Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 














REVIEWS 


Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora: Poemas, recopilados y ordenados por el 
Proresor Irvinc A. LEONARD; con un estudio preliminar de E. ABREU 
Gémez. Biblioteca de Historia Hispano-Americana, Madrid, 1931. 
195 pages. 


Professor Leonard’s book is the first step toward making the complete 
works of Don Carlos de Sigiienza accessible in the Biblioteca de Historia 
Hispano-Americana, commencing with his verse. Concerning this great 
figure of seventeenth-century Mexico and its intellectual life, I cannot 
begin my review better than by quoting from the very readable intro- 
ductory note by Sefior Abreu Gomez: 

“Si la vida de D. Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora ha sido estudiada con 
algun detenimiento ... no pasa lo mismo con su obra. Ni siquiera sus tra- 
bajos cientificos ... han merecido detenido analisis... Se habla de ellos 
con el mismo desenfado con que se habla de su fe. Parece que sus conoci- 
mientos los adquirié por devoto y no por inteligente... Nadie se ha pre- 
ocupado por emplazar su figura dentro del marco de las culturas europea 
y mexicana vigentes entonces... Su obra poética tampoco ha sido mejor 
tratada ... Hay necesidad, pues, de intentar una minuciosa revision de la 
obra de Sigiienza ... Hay que situar a Sigiienza en la escala de las letras.” 

Sefior Abreu Gomez goes on to show how Sigiienza protested against 
the apathy of the baroque period in which he lived, and how his vigor 
resulted in a limpid expression hedged by the desiccated formulas of his 
time, in a poetry caught between the old and the new. He was in the case 
of one of our own modernists who, capable of thinking his own thoughts, 
has not boldly repudiated the old form of expressing them. Sigiienza 
lived in a desert of hollow wordiness and tortured syntax, alone with his 
sister in God, the lovely Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, who likewise hungered 
and thirsted in that aridity, where their strong native feeling and rich 
culture in the glorious Spanish tradition struggled against stagnation. 
From the struggle a style emerged unadorned and straightforward: a 
belated bit of the Spanish Renaissance or a glance ahead, according to 
how one places “su figura dentro del marco.” Sigiienza himself said an 
interesting thing about it in the Preface to his Paraiso Occidental: 

“As for style, I use in this book the one I always use, the same I 
employ in talking, writing, preaching; I do so perhaps partly because I 
could not do otherwise if I tried, and partly because I see how others have 
by their horrid mannerisms forfeited the applause merited by their heroic 
themes.” 

The taste here shown is but a part of his intellectual conscience. He 
rejects an adorned style or a twisted one as he rejects false thinking. To 
disguise or dilute the facts with circumlocution—“what is that,” he asks, 
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“but to condemn one’s own book to lie unread?” But while the poet pro- 
poses the cult disposes. Sigiienza escaped from the cult—as it seems to 
me while reading the verses in this volume—only when writing for him- 
self or for Sor Juana, but did not as a poet quasi-laureate of the vice- 
regency so successfully escape. . 

What appear to me to be his best poetical pieces are those severely 
chiseled octavas and décimas which we shall presently come to. In the 
long written-to-order poems (for he was often on parade in occasional 
verse) all Olympus is invoked in verses stiff with the gold lace of vice- 
regal functions. Of the former mode there are no better examples than 
the twelve gemlike pieces that begin the Teatro de virtudes politicas que 
constituyen a un principe. Though inserted here, I suspect they were 
drafted for the occasion but written at some previous time with no ulterior 
purpose. In 1680 a new viceroy came to Mexico, not “came” but pro- 
gressed, with all the pomp of such Spanish occasions. A splendid trium- 
phal arch was erected by “la muy noble, muy leal, Imperial Ciudad de 
Mexico... para el digno recivimiento en ella del Excelentisimo Seitor 
Virrey Conde Paredes, Marqués de la Laguna,” etc. On the arch were 
placed twelve figures representing “los Monarchas antiguos del Mexicano 
Imperio” and it was the Rev. Dr. Sigiienza’s privilege to welcome the 
viceroy at the arch as its gates swung open before him. 

The poet in Sigiienza often gave way before the stylistic imagery of 
his day. In the first poem of the present collection, a “poema sacro- 
histérico” entitled Primavera Indiana, this is the first octave: 

Si mereci, Caliope, tu acento, 

de divino furor mi mente inspira, 

y en acorde compas da a mi instrumento, 
que de marfil canoro a trompa aspira, 

tu dictamen; atienda a mi concento 
quanto con luces de sus rayos gira 
ardiendo Phebo sin temer fracaso 

del Chino oriente al Mexicano ocaso. 


This must have been rather embarrassing for Calliope, as the next stanza 
must have been for Thalia. Probably the rest of the Muses and most of 
the gods have their turn thereafter, but I did not stay to witness the. 
confusion of Olympus with Popocatepetl, being content with Calliope and 
China, Phoebus and Mexico. 

But, seriously, there is much to be said in defense of such juxta- 
positions, a little of which occurs to me to say at this point, and I gladly 
acknowledge that it is suggested by a recent reading of Aubrey Bell’s 
remarkable “Notes on the Spanish Renaissance” in the December (alas, 
the penultimate) number of the Revue Hispanique, where he says that the 
culteranismo and the conceptismo of Géngora and Quevedo were really 
attempts, however unsuccessful, “to renew the debased art of poetry 
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It was against the paralyzation of literature by commonplace and con- 
vention that the wit or agudeza of Gongorism was a rebellion.” Finally, 
in Sigiienza’s time, transcendentalism, arising from despair, paralyzed 
that rebellion, which crystallized in rigid and lifeless contortions. But 
through all these vicissitudes there is a unity. As Spain at its greatest 
never relinquished the medieval ideal of one Church, one Empire, so 
there was much in the Renaissance to appeal to Spain’s cult of unity, 
much to appeal to it, too, in medieval scholasticism, much in the classical 
tradition, neither of which had been entirely broken off in Spain. Thus 
cultism and humanism were both within the same unity, and there was 
for our truly Spanish poet no such incongruity in the juxtaposition of 
Greece and Mexico as there is for us. There was unity in Spanish letters 
as in Spanish life, as unmoved in Sigiienza’s or any Spaniard’s tradition 
as in his religious life. When as a scientist Sigiienza remained unmoved 
in faith, he was again truly Spanish. And so in poetry. It was secondary. 
“To the: Spaniard,” says Aubrey Bell, “literature and art mean very little 
unless they can appeal to the whole man. The greatest poets of Spain 
wrote when such a thing as a professional poet scarcely existed. Not 
that poetry meant little or was not regarded seriously by them, but that 
it was the flower and cream of their other studies and of their experi- 
ence.” I think these two ideas—the Spaniard’s sense of the unity of 
Renaissance, Middle Ages, and classic times, and of the unity of faith, 
life, and letters within himself—will help to account to us who have lost 
that sense of unity of cultures, who can laugh at expressions of it that 
we do not understand, for the apparent artificiality and insincerity of 
some of Sigiienza’s verse which in truth was sincerely and heartily 
written. 

Returning to Calliope, note that the stanza is an easily read sentence 
and easily parsed. Dr. Sigiienza’s clarity appears to prove the point I am 
trying to make: Calliope and Phoebus were to him not the conceits that 
they are to us, but entered as naturally into his diction as song and sun 
enter ours. Don Carlos was a scientist, habitually accurate; he resisted 
falsity when he recognized it; rhetoric and reality go side by side in him; 
he never succumbed to that “mental bifurcation” which led his uncle 
Don Luis to such absurdities as “oscuro brilla en la tiniebla clara.” And 
even in such stanzas as the one quoted he does not imitate the Gongorists 
in ascribing hermetic attributes to the pagan gods, but sticks to their 
evident qualities. It is of the “acento” of Calliope that he speaks, of her 
voice or song; it is of the flaming, the “ardiendo” Phoebus. No cultism 
here. And Sefior Abreu Gomez well says: “Sigiienza conoce el caudal de 
la erudicién mitolégica tan bien como pudo haberlo conocido D. Luis de 
Géngora, pero se abstiene de emplearlo en la forma complicada con que 
éste gustaba hacerlo.” The allusions of Don Carlos are merely to the 
immediate meaning, easily understood, of that mythology. 
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This persistent nonconformity, says Sefior Abreu Gomez, is a con- 
sequence of Sigiienza’s sincere poetic intention; he felt cultism to be 
foreign to good taste and avoided it when he recognized it. But, while 
his mind captures the realities, his habituated ear is not disturbed by 
fashionable formulas of speech. This is not a peculiarity of Sigiienza; 
examine the current literature of today and ere long you will come to a 
liberal thought not yet freed from an inherited style unsuited to the occa- 
sion. The independence of his mind and the directness of his prose, asso- 
ciated with an old-fashioned poetic diction, is a rather lovable combina- 
tion, especially when contrasted with certain up-to-date versifiers we now 
know of who are up to date in nothing but versification. And when 
Sigiienza’s verse does overcome the old habit, it is pellucid: 


Quien al dictamen mejor 

se opone con resistencia 

a impulsos de su imprudencia 
naufraga en su mismo error. 


And frequently it is truly poetic: “la inmortal primavera de una rosa.” 

But Sigiienza was, first of all, speculative, not emotional. As Sefior 
Abreu Gomez says: “Su capacidad lirica descansa en la expresién de sus 
ideas antes que en la traduccién de sus sentimientos.” He is a “poeta 
menor que quiere eludir una moda decadente a fin de expresar los matices 
nuevos de su tiempo y los suyos propios.” 

Don Carlos was a famous wit, and his epigrams were doubtless one 
of the chief delights of those poetical tournaments so frequent in Mexico 
and so thronged with contestants—three hundred entered the Justa of 
1683, I have read somewhere. At one of these, the Rev. Dr. D. Francisco 
de Aguilar, “Doctor en ambos Derechos, y Cathedratico de Visperas de 
Leyes,” was awarded as winner of the first prize “una Flamenca [platter] 
de plata gravada de labores de relieve.” Don Carlos wrote the accompany- 
ing epigram: 

Essa Flamenca agraciada, 
Que en la justa se te da, 
Aunque sin gravamen, va 
A tu servicio gravada. 


A tu lengua se destina, 
Doctor amigo, que es bien 
Sepa la Flamenca quien 
Sabe tan bien la Latina. 


“En la lid poética de 1682,” says a footnote, Don Carlos [who was 
secretary, as usual, of the tournament], though an official, entered a son- 
net, and won the first prize. “Honrdéronme los Juezes con el lugar primero, 
y @ tan singular favor se atiadié el premio de una salvilla [tray] y vaso 
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penado [narrow-mouthed drinking cup] de plata, que celebré con este 
epigrama: 

Monstruo de desgracia es 

Mi Soneto en sus arrojos, 

Pues, hecho con cuatro ojos, 

Nacié con catorce pies. 


Por esso, mas que premiado 
De la Justa y su atencién, 
Saliéd en aquesta ocasién 
Con salva, y vase penado. 


There is a catch in the last five syllables that may not instantly appear. 

In fine, for seventeenth-century studies it is important to know Don 
Carlos de Sigiienza; Professor Leonard’s work, therefore, and that of 
contributors to it, is proportionately valuable and welcome. Among those 
contributors should be mentioned Dr. Valentin Gutiérrez Solana; Pro- 
fessor Arturo Torres Rioseco; D. Federico Gémez de Orozco, and D. E. 
Abreu Gémez; as well as the Sociedad de Historia Hispano-Americana, 
which financed the publication. Professor Leonard, in a letter to me last 
June, speaks of this volume as the least important of the prospective 
series; but for those interested in transition literature it may have an 
interest greater than the editor gives it. The volume was at any rate 
devotedly compiled and is as complete as at present possible. 


The Life and Works of José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi, by Jerrrr- 
son RuHEA SPELL. (Doctoral thesis.) Publication No. 23 of the Series 


in Romanic Languages and Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1931. 141 pages. 


“The appearance of a writer of fiction in Mexico during the colonial 
régime can scarcely be appreciated unless it is remembered that libros de 
romance had received small encouragement at the hands of those to whom 
the spiritual well-being of the colonists in Mexico was entrusted. Many 
were the regulations whose purpose was to protect them from contact 
with such material; books which dealt with materias profanas y fabulosas 
é historias fingidas were legally banned. In spite of these regulations 
fiction of the prohibited type did circulate in Mexico; yet, in the first three 
hundred years which elapsed after the Spaniards set foot on American 
soil, governmental and ecclesiastical regulation of the press was such that 
almost 11,000 volumes had been published in Mexico City before the first 
book which might rightfully be called a novel, El Periquillo Sarniento, 
issued [in 1816] from a press in North America.” 

I quote this from Professor Spell’s very well written and highly 
interesting Life and Works of Lizardi, and continue: 
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“With his Periquillo Lizardi not only revived this old and favorite 
form of Spanish literature [the picaresque novel] but infused it with a 
new national content. Through the creation of fiction he established a 
new landmark in Mexican literature ; through the selection of a picaresque 
model he linked his work with one of the most characteristic achievements 
of Spain; yet through its content he produced a work essentially Mexican. 
Before Mexico had become an independent nation she could boast a na- 
tional novel .... In accomplishing for Mexico what Mesonero Romanos 
dreamed of doing for Spain—using the picaresque novel as a vehicle for 
an attack on political, social, and religious abuses—Lizardi treated his 
material with such attention to detail and local color as to foreshadow 
definitely the costumbrista movement which gained ascendancy in Spain 
a short time later. 

“.... Only slowly did the novels of Lizardi come to hold a recognized 
place in the literature of his country. Yet they are of interest from other 
standpoints than the purely literary. The legends, the superstitions, the 
manners and customs, and the speech of the people as he portrayed them 
are a priceless contribution to those interested in folk-lore. His works 
offer a rich field for the study of linguistics, for on his pages is recorded 
the dialect resulting from the merging of the Spanish with some of the 
Indian languages of Mexico, from which arose many of the peculiarities 
which still distinguish the speech of Mexico from that of Spain or South 
America. .... To no less a degree did Lizardi bring together material 
of value for the sociologist, for since it was society which he portrayed, 
with the hope of improving it, no phase was too mean for his attention; 
and especially did he picture with ghastly detail institutional life, such 
as that of prisons, hospitals, and the crowded haunts of the beggar 
swarms. .... Had he been less of a teacher, had he felt less the obligation 
to better the condition of his compatriots, Lizardi would have been a 
greater literary artist. Yet through El Periquillo, with all its defects, 
.... Lizardi caught the spirit of colonial Mexico and immortalized it.” 

Lizardi made the name “El Pensador Mexicano” his own by using it 
as a pseudonym when publishing pamphlets on social, political, and re- 
ligious conditions in Mexico. His views on the bad government show him 
far in advance of his compatriots of 1821 in democratic ideas. His de- 
mand for equal rights for all classes give him a permanent place among 
the champions of human liberty. 

This thoroughly documented study of “El Pensador Mexicano” is com- 
pleted with a bibliography of about three hundred items and an index. I 
highly recommend it to all students of Mexican colonial life and letters. 


S. L. Mrtitarp RosENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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Rubén Dario. Casticismo y americanismo. Estudio precedido de la 
biografia del poeta, por Arturo Torres Rioseco, Ph.D., Catedratico 
de literatura hispano-americana en la Universidad de California. Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1931. 253 pages. 
$2.50. 


This volume, being one of the publications of the Harvard Council on 
Hispano-American Studies, contains a Preface of two pages by the di- 
rector, Professor J. D. M. Ford. 

Regarding the purposes of the Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies he says: “The first is that of preparing serviceable bibliographies 
of the belles-lettres of the Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking re- 
gions of the New World; the second is that of furnishing books, mono- 
graphs, and articles dealing with leading figures and important aspects of 
the literature of those regions.” Professor Torres’ work is a contribution 
“intended to illustrate the second purpose.” 

An authoritative and impartial biography of Rubén Dario has long 
been a desideratum. Nevertheless, the reader of Dario’s poems requires 
no biography. When we listen to an orchestra, we are indifferent to the 
details of the first violinist’s life, no matter how scandalous. Since the 
best of Dario’s poems are music, the pleasure from them is marred, rather 
than enhanced, by biography. 

Dario’s life history is a dismal chronicle of human weakness, on the 
one hand, and of shameful cupidity, on the other: his inability to resist 
the craving for alcohol and the readiness of others to exploit to their 
pecuniary advantage the fame which his poetical genius had won. The 
exploitation did not cease with his death. From then till now, Latin- 
American journalists have found that anecdotes of his Bohemianism were 
well-paid copy. Undoubtedly the sums of money which publishers of 
books and periodicals have paid for tales of Dario’s drunkenness far ex- 
ceed all that Dario ever received for his poems. 

Professor Torres, in the biographical section of his book, has not 
glossed over the facts concerning Dario, but it is one of the merits of the 
biography that only such episodes have been selected as have a direct 
bearing on some characteristic of the poet’s work. Moreover, the responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of the statements is placed on the relater who first 
published any particular story by quoting his original account. It is a fine 
thing, too, that Professor Torres gives a full picture of the shameful ex- 
ploitation of Dario which has continued for so long. In short, he writes 
a real biography. 

In this respect the book differs from several others which have re- 
cently come on the market. There is one, for example, in which Dario’s 
racial outbursts, the poem on Roosevelt and some others, serve as a text 
for the author’s diatribes against the alleged imperialistic designs of the 
United States. It is a curious fact that these poems excite amusement 
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among us rather than resentment. At any rate, a book on literary history 
is scarcely the place for political propaganda. Another volume of recent 
date about Dario has for its object the proving that Dario was a mental 
degenerate, a dreamer, and that the music of his verses which is so greatly 
admired and imitated was due to the lack of nervous control characteristic 
of inebriates. Therefore, Dario’s verses should not be admired nor imi- 
tated. For the same reason, according to this writer, the Reformation and 
all its works should be condemned because Martin Luther was an inebriate, 
subject to nervous disorders, and a dreamer. Caramba! 

The main purpose of Professor Torres’ study is not biographical, 
however. It is critical, designed to show Dario’s literary ancestry from 
Berceo, through Gongora, Calderén, Zorrilla, Becquer, and Nufiez de 
Arce, his “casticismo.” This is a real service to truth in literary history 
because so many other writers have overemphasized Dario’s affinity to 
Victor Hugo, Verlaine, and other French poets, either from ignorance of 
Spanish poetry or from partiality to French. Torres’ point of view is 
stated thus: 

“Toda renovacién métrica tiene que hacerse a base de una resurrec- 
cién de antiguas formas olvidadas o mediante la influencia de idiomas 
extranjeros. Los cultivadores del mito del galicismo han visto en las inno- 
vaciones de nuestro poeta influencias francesas hasta en las mas castizas 
formas y han dado a Dario el prestigio romantico de un desenfrenado 
revolucionario. Y sin embargo, fuera de la estrofa del Responso a Ver- 
laine no hay nada en la métrica del poeta nicaragiiense desconocido en 
nuestra poesia.” 

Beginning with a discussion of the Alexandrine verse, Professor 
Torres takes up, one by one, Dario’s metrical peculiarities, tracing them 
to Spanish origins. The Alexandrine with two caesuras, or with one after 
some other syllable than the seventh, was frequent enough in the older 
Spanish poets so that it is unnecessary to assume Verlaine to have been 
Dario’s model even though it is a matter of convenience to refer to that 
type of verse and the one with thirteen syllables as French Alexandrines. 
Torres suggests in regard to the use of prepositions and unaccented words 
at the final verse stress and to the division of a word between two lines 
that these are peculiarities which Verlaine himself imitated from Géngora 
and Calderén. 

It seems to the reviewer that the considerable number of French Alex- 
andrines and enjambements which occur in the poem El reino interior 
were deliberately written by Dario as a tribute to the French poet. Dario 
was a past master in the art of imitating anyone’s style, be it Campoamor, 
Chocano, Antonio Machado. The poem mentioned is just as much a 
compliment to Verlaine as the great Responso. Therefore, not much of 
an argument can be based on that, either for or against. 

If there existed direct evidence as to where and when Dario learned to 
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read French, it might throw light on various questions. Did Dario really 
become first acquainted with French Alexandrine verse in San Salvador 
through the poet Francisco Gavidia? Or had he read translations of vari- 
ous French poets? A rather prolific translator of French verses was the 
Colombian, Rafael Pombo. Though his work was done about the time of 
Dario’s birth, or earlier, Pombo’s translations may have been known to 
Dario. A peculiarity of Pombo’s rendering of Lamartine’s and Hugo’s 
Alexandrines is that in some poems he arranges them in quatrains rhyming 
alternately with the second and fourth verses oxytone. Take for example 
the lines from La Tristesse d’Olympio: 


Decidme, j; oh verdes copas de nidos y de arrullos! 

j Suspiradores céfiros, arroyo gemidor ! 

¢ Murmuraréis para otros vuestros dulces murmullos ? 
i Concertaréis para otros vuestra cancién de amor? 


In other poems Pombo uses the sextain with oxytone rhymes in the third 
and sixth lines. This is Dario’s favorite form of strophe for Alexandrines, 
one which he used in his early poem Victor Hugo y la tumba, in the Sona- 
tina, Momotombo, and Tutecotzimi. The quatrain with alternate feminine 
and masculine rhymes is common in Lamartine and in Hugo; Dario used 
it in his Alexandrine sonnets. The sextain with a masculine rhyme in the 
third and sixth lines is likewise frequent in Hugo and is found in Musset 
and Gautier. Dario may have imitated these strophaic forms independently 
or he may have known of their use by Pombo and perhaps other translators 
of French verses. It would be interesting to find Spanish translations of 
those poems of Hugo’s which he mentions in Victor Hugo y la tumba. 
Mapes in his L’Influence francaise dans l’ oeuvre de Rubén Dario (Paris, 
1925) wonders whether the enumeration in that poem may not indicate 
that Dario had read at the age of eighteen all the important works of the 
French poet. Was he acquainted with them in translation or in the 
original ? 

Another myth which Professor Torres attacks is the one which was 
first voiced by the Uruguayan critic Rodé when he wrote in reference to 
Dario: “No es el poeta de América.” Rod6 meant the statement to apply 
only to the Prosas profanas. In Dario’s subsequent volume, Cantos de 
vida y esperanza, which was composed of poems written after his tour of 
Spain in 1899, he displays an affection for things Spanish and things 
American which he had not shown previously. It is this volume which 
contains the Salutacién del optimista, the Quijote poems, and the Retratos. 
The American legends, Momotombo and Tutecotzimi, are later and may 
have been written to rival Chocano. They show that Dario was not obtuse 
to the beauties and suggestion of the American landscape. Professor 
Torres devotes a chapter to the question: “Hasta qué punto supo inter- 
pretar Dario la emocién de la Naturaleza americana?” He answers it by 
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saying that Dario “fué uno de los més certeros observadores de nuestro 
paisaje” ; and proves the point by many quotations. He might have quoted 
many more passages than he does. 

Among those which he mentions is a picture from the Sinfonia en 
gris mayor, 


La siesta del trépico. La vieja cigarra 
ensaya su ronca guitarra senil, 

y el grillo preludia su solo mondétono 

en la unica cuerda que esta en su violin. 


Nearly the whole of this poem is a description of a foggy morning with 
its varying shades of gray on the sea, in the sky, and on the shipping, all 
of which the poet asserted was “anotada d’aprés nature.” Now the critic 
of Dario already referred to who condemns his poetry as that of a 
dreamer, and therefore false, lays great stress on this poem, and on the 
assertion that it was based on observation of nature, to prove his thesis. 
The “descriptions made by dreamers do not correspond to the reality of 
the external world but to the mental states of their authors,” he says, and 
quotes other poets who have sung of the golden dazzling light of the 
tropics. Anyone knows that a fog obscures the sun and makes the sky 
resemble a plaque of zinc. But it would be interesting to know whether 
such gray mornings are a characteristic of Nicaraguan landscape. The 
reviewer has never been in Nicaragua but he has seen summer mornings 
in California when the fog from the Pacific created a landscape that fitted 
Dario’s poem, which therefore seems to him a wonderful piece of artistry. 

At the end of Professor Torres’ book there are eleven pages of bibliog- 
raphy covering original works, as well as biography and criticism which 
have appeared either as books or as articles in periodicals. Even that is 
not exhaustive. Omissions noted were the reviewer’s Anthology of the 
Modernista Movement in Spanish America (Boston, 1923); Alberto J. 
Rodriguez, Ensayo sobre Rubén Dario (Buenos Aires, 1916) ; R. D. Silva 
Uzcategui, Historia critica del modernismo (Barcelona, 1925); idem, 
Psicopatologia del sotiador (Barcelona, 1931). 

Professor Torres’ study is an indispensable book to any student of 
Dario and at the same time may be recommended as one which makes 
practically all other books unnecessary to the average student. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















Now in Press 


Spanish America in Song and Story 


By H. A. Hotmes, College of the City of New York 


A very unusual anthology of Spanish American prose and 
poetry. Gabriela Mistral has contributed a Prélogo which is a 
guarantee of the excellence of the book. The introduction es- 
tablishes the influence of Spain in the literature of Spanish 
America and traces the development of the literature as a 
whole from the days of the conquistadores down through the 
present time. The material is arranged by country; a brief 
discussion of its people and the factors influencing its litera- 
ture precedes the selections given. A short biographical note 
on each author is an interesting aid in understanding his work. 
The selections themselves are well-chosen and cannot fail to 
hold the attention of the reader and to give a clear view of 
Spanish America in its entirety. 


A Comment on 


Syntax of the Spanish Verb 


By R. K. Spautpine, University of California 


“Professor Robert K. Spaulding’s SYNTAX OF THE 
SPANISH VERB is in a class by itself among our books of 
reference for teachers and advanced students of the language. 
I find it remarkably thorough and dependable and unusually 
free from errors. It is destined to prove an indispensable 
right-hand book for the serious teacher, since it contains a 
boiled-down summary of all the usual as well as unusual func- 
tions of the several forms of the Spanish verb, with an appro- 
priate and duly documented quotation from modern Spanish 
for each function discussed. I am looking forward to intro- 
ducing my advanced students to this remarkable example of a 
perfect reference book.”—Leavitt O. Wright, University of 
Oregon. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


New York Boston CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 
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by Louis Imbert and Francisco Pinol will give the 
soundest possible basis for your first and second 
courses in Spanish. 


Fundamentals of Spanish. The vocabulary is basic—most of 
the 1100 words of the active vocabulary are in the first 1500 listed in 
The Graded Spanish Word Book. The essential grammar facts are 
presented in clear, simple language with emphasis on points offering 
the greatest or most stubborn difficulty. The exercises, Spanish in 
subject matter, furnish grammatical drill and review and train the 
student in idiomatic expressions. The Historietas, each complete, tell 
the story of the life of a Spanish family. Oral work is regularly pro- 
vided, and Reviews are systematic and progressive. 


Segundo de Espanol. Where to turn for a text after the first 
course in Spanish is a universal problem. Every teacher knows that 
the grasp on fundamentals must be strengthened, that oral power 
must be built up, that differences between seemingly parallel words 
and expressions must be mastered, that a limited but important vo- 
cabulary must be absorbed, that a richer knowledge of Spanish and 
South American life and literature must be acquired. SEGUNDO DE 
ESPANOL will meet these requirements and will satisfy more needs 
than these. 


* Beginning Readers 
CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN 
CASTELLANO (Solano) 
LECTURAS FACILES, Nueva 
Edicién (Wilkins and Luria) 
* Intermediate Readers 


EN ESPANA (Rivera and Doyle) 


LA LOCURA DE AMOR (Ta- 
mayo y Baus) 

NOTAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE 
(Pastor) 

ZARAGUETA (Ramos Carrién and 
Vital Aza) 

UN DRAMA NUEVO (Tamayo y 
Baus) 





Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE - SERIES 


BUSINESS SPANISH 





By James Church Alvord, A.M., Professor of Spanish at the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. 12mo, 308 pages, illus. 


Introduccié6n a la Historia 
de la America Latina 


By Ernest J. Hall, Assistant Professor of Spanish at Yale University and 
Francisco Aguilera, Instructor in Spanish at Yale. 12mo, 76+96 pages. 








RIMAS y VERSOS 


Edited by Luala Giralda Adams, Instructor in Spanish, Brookline ( Mass.) 
high school and Ruth Lansing, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Simmons College. 12mo, 95+59 pages. 


Lectura y Conversacién Para Principiantes 


By Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Head of Spanish Department, University of 
Wichita. 12mo, 194 pages. 


THE CENTURY CO. 353 Fourth Avenue New York 

















Do you want your students to really know 
Spanish? 


Nothing will supplement your teaching better than 


Spanish Daily Paper 
Have them subscribe and read it every day 
and 
They will really know Spanish 


3 mos. $3.00 6 mos. $5.00 12 mos. $9.00 
Write for less than daily subscription rates 


245 Canal St. New York, N.Y. 
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EACH ONE OF THESE BOOKS IS SCORING A NOTABLE 
SUCCESS IN ITS RESPECTIVE FIELD 





Torres’ 
ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


Essentials of Spanish meets exactly the requirements of the first-year course. 
The points of grammar, the idioms, and the vocabulary were selected for pres- 
entation on a scientific frequency basis. The rules of grammar are stated 
clearly and concisely and are always illustrated with typical sentences. Each 
lesson contains sufficient exercise material to insure a complete understanding 
of the rules and the principles studied. Eleven review chapters offer further 
opportunity for repetition and recall. 

More than one-quarter of the book is devoted to the development of read- 
ing ability. The reading content is genuinely Spanish and of proved interest. 
Illustrated. Catalogue price, $1.50. 


Weisinger and Johnston’s 
A FIRST READER IN SPANISH 


This new book is a text of such simplicity that it may be introduced early 
in the first-year course. Only the present tense of verbs is employed through- 
out the first ten lessons, while the other simple tenses are gradually introduced 
in succeeding lessons. The vocabulary, with but few exceptions, is from the 
Buchanan Spanish word list. The story is an interesting and informative ac- 
count of a number of important institutions and places in Spain. ///ustrated. 


Catalogue price, $.80. 


Nichols and Rivera’s 
CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS DE ESPANA 


Cuentos y Leyendas de Espana serves both as an introduction to the reading 
of Spanish literature and as a review grammar. The book tells the fascinating 
stories and the legends of Spain’s early heroes—the stories that are the basis 
of much of the national literature. It also provides a review of the following 
grammatical points: Verbs, personal pronouns, the subjunctive, prepositions, 
relatives, possessives, demonstratives, etc. The book is designed for use at the 
end of the first year of college Spanish or for the second year of high-school 
Spanish. J//ustrated. Catalogue price, $1.20. 


If you wish to examine any of these books with a 

view to adoption, write to us stating the title and 

giving your teaching address. We shall gladly send 
you an examination copy. 





DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 











